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Presto change-o 
with a bang / 


Now industry has a brand-new and inexpensive 
tool for forming even the toughest metals into 
intricate shapes. Using plastic dies, hard-to- 
handle metals are blasted into shape with ex- 
plosives. 


Developed as a low-cost way to form metals 
into shapes such as spheres, cones, cylinders, 
and corrugated panels, this technique is made 
even more practical by Shell Chemical’s tough 
Epon® resin. The smooth, impact-resistant sur- 





face of Epon resin dies form such metals as tita- 
nium and stainless steel to extremely close 
tolerances . . . costly hand finishing of parts is 
eliminated. 


With Epon resins to shape metals into more 
useful forms for industry, Shell Chemical helps 
give shape to a world of things to come. 


Shell Chemical Company 


Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 
NEW YORK 





Advanced machines... 
tools...test facilities 
expand Aloyco Valves’ 


range of service 


Constant change and improved techniques 
in modern fluid handling, pose a real chal- 
lenge for valve manufacturers. 

To meet these demands, Aloyco is con- 
stantly adding new facilities, some of which 
are pictured here. 

For example, Aloyco Stainless Steel 
Valves are now available in sizes up to 24”, 
pressures up to 2,500 lbs. at 650°F. 

While these new facilities have improved 
and expanded the quality and usefulness of 
our entire line, they are particularly impor- 
tant, for example, in the manufacture of 
valves for the nuclear and missile fields. 

For advanced knowledge and ideas plus 
the equipment to carry them out —take your 

ae next valve problem to the specialists: Alloy 
14” 300 Ib. gate valve slated for a large petro-chemical plant, : Steel Products Company, 1828 West Eliza- 


is being worked on one of Aloyco’s battery of new Builards. beth Avenue, Linden, New Jersey. 9.8 


co 


One of finest hot test loops in the nation checks New multimillion dollar Aloyco plant combines Boroscope examination (in pressurized clean 


out valves at up to 2500 psi, 650°F. Hot tests new pfoduction tools, test facilities, sales, ad- room) of specially made nuclear valves fol- 
can spot trouble that would otherwise be re- ministration, research and development offices lows the application of dye penetrant. 
vealed only after months of line service. and labs into single integrated unit. 


LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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Maprofix 


Series 
by ONY X 


The Maprofix series of anionic 
surfactants . . . for use in dispersing 
or foaming or surfactant applica- 
tions. Specially prepared by ONYX, 
the leader in lauryl sulfate tech- 
nology. Highly surface active... 
easily soluble . . . excellent chemical 
stability. 

There is a specific Maprofix avail- 


able for every process or product 
requiring dense, stable foam or 


efficient dispersing. 


Consult ONYX first on your specific application. Our large 
and capable research, development and technical service staff 
will be pleased to review your problems and suggest the ideal 
MAPROFIX compound to satisfy your every requirement. 


Write for free 24-page booklet which describes our line of 
highly developed surface active agents. 


50° 
YEARS » ] 


Of 
e SERVIC 


Onyx Oil and Chemical Company 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY 
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TOP OF THE WEEK 


JANUARY 16, 1960 


Celanese moves ahead on three fiber fronts with new nitrile, 
cellulosic and polyester ventures 


Import-export house moves deeper into manufacturing—story 


behind Huisking’s acquisitions 


. Fluorocarbon resin sales poise for big climb. New wen 


lowered prices will spur rise 


. Chemical cleaning of process equipment booms, sparks gos 
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tion of new Dow subsidiary 


VIEWPOINT 

Steel—the strike nobody won. One 
gain: an opportunity to judge effec- 
tiveness of the “national emer- 
gency” provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 


LETTERS 
MEETINGS 
BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


Cyclohexane competition grows, as 
Gulf, Conoco ready large new 
plants. Major outlet: nylon. 


Celanese plays fibers field, acquires 
rights to Darvan (nitrile); starts 
production of new Arnel (cellu- 
losic); joins ICI in polyester fiber 
venture. 


Australia draws U.S. investments 
with five-fold boost in chemical out- 
put over 12 years. 


Michigan Chemical bolsters drug 
interests by acquisition, expansion 
of research and development. 


Recently organized Century Chemi- 
cal stresses new products, overseas 
opportunities. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


ADMINISTRATION 

New and higher minimum wages 
for CPI workers will likely result 
from upcoming Walsh-Healey Act 
hearings. 


34 Packagers, 


now forced to prove 
safety of materials they use, may 
shift on us to chemical suppliers. 


ENGINEERING 

New coking techniques may open 
Intermountain-area coal reserves. 
First to gain—phosphate producers. 


SPECIALTIES 
Importer-exporter Chas. L. Huisk- 
ing & Co. turns to manufacturing 
to fatten profits. 


RESEARCH 

How fiber researchers are cutting 
test-tube-to-commercial-production 
time span. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS 
Fluorocarbon resins are heading 
for major growth in next decade. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


SALES 

Ammonium nitrate industry faces 
mounting threat of unfavorable 
shipping regulation. 


PRODUCTION 

Chemical cleaning of process 
equipment gains in popularity. 
Rivals: makers of cleaning agents 
and contract cleaning outfits. 
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The many little extras in Emersol® Stearic Acid 


We'll make a bold statement: Emery makes the finest stearic acid available. 
We admit other fine stearics come mighty close to matching some of Emersol 
Stearic Acid’s characteristics—but why settle for a runner-up when Emersol 
brands cost no more. Thus, at no additional cost, you can obtain many little 
extras in product performance, which all add up to a big difference in customer 
satisfaction. You can prove it to yourself—for a sample of: Emersol 132 
(triple-pressed) ; Emersol 120 (double-pressed) ; Emersol 110 (single-pressed) ; 
Emersol 140 (high palmitic); Emersol 150 (high stearic) send to Dept. ..1. 


Women instinctively sense cosmetic quality from the color of the product. She likes white 
to be really white and pastel colors to be true and pure. Premium cosmetic manu- 
facturers have proved she'll even pay a few cents more to get this extra luxury. So, to 
keep milady sold and protect their valuable brand names, many major cosmetic and 
toiletry producers use only Emersol 132, the whitest triple-pressed stearic acid available, 





keep customers coming back for more 


Pure? You bet! Drug companies use only the very 
purest, the very finest stearic acid in their pharma- 
ceuticals, And, that’s why many of them specify 
Emersol 132 (which exceeds U.S.P. standards) and 
will accept no substitutions. 


FATTY ACID SALES DEPARTMENT 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Vopcolene Div., Los Angeles—Emery Industries (Canada), 
London, Ontario—Export Department, Cincinnati 


First class toiletries and cosmetics face a shelf life problem 
unless they contain a stearic acid with excellent oxidation 
stability. Emersol 132 Lily provides this important charac- 
teristic even throughout long storage periods. This means 
more protection against deterioration resulting from 
changes in color, clarity, emulsion stability, texture and 
consistency. 


For table charm, a trim, sturdy candle—straight as a light 
beam and whiter than the cloth it graces. Once again 
Emersol pressed-type stearic acids, with an unvarying 
crystalline structure, get the credit. These crystalline 
stearic acids form a strong, unyielding candle. And, by 
shrinking just the right amount, they separate cleanly 
from the mold and eliminate breakage. 


Making clothes soft and wuite poses special problems. The 
strong acids and intense heat used in manufacturing tend 
to discolor textile softeners derived from stearic acid. So, 
quality conscious softener producers look for a high 
degree of color stability in the stearic acid they order— 
and Emersol Stearic Acids usually get the nod. Color 
stability is one of their most outstanding characteristics. 
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Chemical Newsfront 
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BOON TO BATHING BEAUTIES. Cyanamid’s ANTIOXIDANT 425® works ceaselessly to protect clean, white, strong rubber thread— 
essential component of bathing suits and other “stretch” garments — against the loss of elasticity- and strength-sapping ravages of 
oxygen. Unrivaled in its non-staining characteristics, Antioxidant 425 also assures the ultimate in long-lasting whiteness. 

(Rubber Chemicals Department) 
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PILLSBURY PACKAGES PACK A NEW PUNCH: In that 
hot war for supermarket shelf space, these two Pillsbury 
packages have scored an impressive victory by adding 
Cyanamid’s CALCOFLUOR® White brightener to the 
paper and board stock. The whiter-white base that Calco- 
Huor provides makes package colors come alive, makes 
printing pop, suggests added quality and cleanliness, 
invites faster impulse buying . . . demands shelf exposure. 
Calcofluor White is the new Hidden Persuader, a new 


“best seller” for Pillsbury. (Dyes Department) 


NEW PRODUCT AIDS PAPER INDUSTRY. Cyanamid’s 
Paper Product 2414-B, a water soluble polyacrylamide 
resin, is now being used in the paper industry to improve 
the retention of fines and pigments. In addition to reducing 
costly waste of pigments, other benefits are: more even 
coloring on both sides of the sheet, faster machine drainage, 
and less stream pollution from pigments. Its effectiveness 
as a pigment retention aid is demonstrated in the photo 
above. The four handsheets contain equal amounts of 
colored pigment while the PP2414-B content varies from 
zero to 16 ozs. per ton of paper as indicated. Conversely, 
color specifications may be maintained by the addition of 
PP2414-B in appropriate amounts while reducing the 


pigment content. (Paper Chemicals Department) 


CH; NH Ch; 
N-C-N 
Ch; CH; 


TONGUE - TWISTER STARTS GROWING UP. This is a 
significant year for Cyanamid’s Tetramethylguanidine 
(TMG). Last year, the formula for TMG appeared here 
as a new chemical available for research only. Now it 
may be ordered in drum quantities. TMG is a liquid with 
a slight ammoniacal odor. It boils at 159-160°C and is 
soluble both in water and organic solvents. Chemists in 
need of a strong, all-organic base should find these prop- 


erties worth evaluating. (Market Development Department} 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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NEWS AT A GLANCE 


New spray-on antibiotic ‘ointment has been 
developed by Cyanamid's Surgical Products 
Division. Called Surgamycin® Topical Spray 
Ointment, it is used in local treatment of 
infections-—-may be applied to wounds, 
abrasions, ulcers, draining sinuses, and 
Similar superficial lesions, as well as to 
burns. The ointment requires no preparation 
time, may be stored without refrigeration, 
and produces a uniform covering when sprayed 
on the affected area...Utah State University, 
the Utah Turkey Federation, and Cyanamid 
are joining forces to combat staphylococcus 
infections which kill 100,000 turkeys a 
year in the U.S. The program will be 
carried out under a Cyanamid grant to 

the University.,.Cyanamid's Malathion 
insecticide has been accepted by the USDA for 
the control of horn flies on dairy cattle. 
It is the first phosphate insecticide to 

be cleared for such use. Greater safety and 
economy in coal mining are the advantages 
of multiple firing of explosive charges 
with Cyanamid's Coal King* delay electric 
blasting caps. The Coal King caps detonate 
complete rounds of permissible explosives— 
obviate the need for the shotfirer to 
return to the face between blasts, as in 
single-hold blasting. This results in 
reduced exposure of the shotfirer to dust, 
fumes and roof fall hazard...Cyrea®, 
Cyanamid's new feed-—grade urea is now 
available. Produced at the Hamilton, Ontario 
plant, Cyrea is a microprilled product with 
non—caking and non—bridging properties. 






































* Trademark 
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For further information on products in this advertisement wire, ‘phone 


or mail this coupon to: 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me additional information 
(1 ANTIOXIDANT 425 
[] CALCOFLUOR 
[] PAPER PRODUCT 2414-6 
[] CYREA 
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(1 MALATHION 
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New argon recovery system is ‘‘first of its 
kind."’ Designed for Spencer Chemical 
Company by American Messer Corporation. 
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IN AIR SEPARATION ? 


Its Kind’’ Plant May Give YOU Some New Ideas 


How to make an air separation plant more 
profitable is illustrated by a recent accom- 
plishment of Spencer Chemical Company. 
Through a new cryogenics system, Spencer 
now turns out substantial quantities of Argon 
from its Vicksburg, Miss. operation originally 
designed for making ammonia. 


Spencer Selects American Messer 


Spencer asked American Messer to investi- 
gate the possibilities of augmenting the 
ammonia plant's facilities to manufacture 
argon. Messer went to work. It undertook 
the design of a unique process to achieve 
the results Spencer was seeking. 


What happened? Today this Vicksburg plant 
produces 3,000,000 cu. ft./mo. of ultra-pure 
argon from what was formerly a waste 
stream from the syn gas nitrogen scrubbing 
section of the ammonia operation. 


This method permits much higher recovery 
of argon from the ammonia producing proc- 
ess than was previously possible by air 
separation techniques. Yet it in no way 
influences or upsets the balance of oxygen 
and nitrogen production important to the 
basic function of the plant-making ammonia. 


Interested In 
Oxygen, Nitrogen, Argon, Helium? 


American Messer is equipped and ready to 
consult with anyone whose manufacturing 
process could benefit from a more efficient 
and economical use of cryogenic processes. 
Be sure of the finest technical counsel! Your 
inquiry will be welcomed. American Messer 
Corporation, Chrysler Building, 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMERICAN MESSER CORPORATION 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR MESSER EXPERIENCE 
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Shown here is one of 13 completely equipped 
new laboratory units which Neville has recently 


built as part of a move to bolster basic research. 
New products are born here—old ones improved. 


New Neville Research And Service Facilities 
Mean Better Products For You 


When Neville Chemical Company 
built its unique office building and 
research center on Neville Island in 
Pittsburgh, it did so with its custom- 
ers in mind. It placed all research, 
technical service, general administra- 
tion, sales and even a pilot plant 
under one roof for quick communica- 
tions and good coordination. This adds 
up to better and faster service for you. 

Technical facilities were greatly en- 
larged and divided into four basic 
sections . . . Technical Service, Re- 
search, Process Development and 
Laboratory Service. In the last three 
departments, Neville scientists and 
technicians are constantly striving to 
find new polymers and chemicals to 
increase the ability of Neville prod- 
ucts to improve those of its custom- 
ers. In addition, these departments 
are concerned with the development 
of new processes, pilot plant studies 
and analytical research. Through the 


efforts of this group, Neville developed 
the country’s first commercial process 
for the production of high purity In- 
dene and Indene derivatives. 

The Technical Service Department 
spends a large measure of its time in 
technical assistance to our customers. 
Whether their products are rubber 
goods, coatings, floor materials, ad- 
hesives or any other, Neville studies 
them for application with our prod- 
ucts and for possible improvement. 
The people in Technical Service pride 
themselves on often solving problems 
before customers are aware of their 
existence. 

Neville’s thirteen completely new 
and modern laboratory units function 
alike for basic research, process devel- 
opment, technical service, laboratory 
service, and isolating new chemicals 
or polymers. The laboratories are ar- 
ranged in a continuous double line 
with the advanced design pilot plant 


at the end. Thus, when new polymers 
have been discovered and studied, 
they subsequently proceed from one 
step to the next and continue down 
the hall to the pilot plant where the 
commercial feasibility of manufacture 
is established. In addition to this, the 
Quality Control Laboratories, which 
maintain separate quarters in the 
plant, are constantly at work check- 
ing to be certain that every Neville 
product will conform accurately to 
specifications. 

Much of the benefit of Neville’s 
new facilities could not be readily 
translated into customer profit were 
it not for the work of the technical 
representatives. These highly trained 
men act as liaison between your plant 
and the new Neville Island Center. 
You will find it pays to ask a member 
of this technical service staff to visit you 
and bring your formulation problem 
back to the laboratories for solution. 





In the basic research department of Neville’s new 
center, scientist takes a reading from a new Chroma- 
tograph to separate and determine chemical compo- 
nents. Not shown is an advanced new infra-red 
spectrophotometer for even closer identification. 


Key men in translating Neville’s new facilities to 
better service are its corps of technical representa- 
tives. One member of this highly-trained field staff 
is shown here assisting a customer. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 25, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Anaheim, California 


In a room with specially controlled humidity and temperature, an 
Instron Testing Machine determines the tensile, modulus, elongation 
and flexual strengths of basic materials from 4 Ib. to 10,000 Ib. load. 


Under constant use at Neville is a Weather-O-Meter in which samples of 
rubber goods, coatings and many other products undergo aging under 
accelerated weather conditions. 


Resins — Coumarone-Indene, Heat Reac- 
tive, Phenol Modified Coumarone-indene, 
Petroleum, Styrenated, Alkylated Phenol 
* Oils — Shingle Stain, Neutral, Plasticiz- 
ing, Rubber Reclaiming * Solvents — 2-50- 
W Hi-Flash*, Wire Enamel Thinners, 
Nevsolv* * High Purity Indene. 


*Trade Name 





VIEBWPOLRT 
Steel— Nobody Won 


DID THE UNION WIN THE STEEL STRIKE? If you 
take the statements of Steelworkers President David McDonald at face 
value, the answer is yes. But any nonpartisan observer must conclude 
that the workers lost at least as much as the companies. For it will 
take much longer than the 30 months of the new contract for the 
workers to make up their out-of-pocket wage losses. 

There’s a point even more important to the steel workers: 
because of freight charges, etc., foreign producers have traditionally 
been at a marked disadvantage in trying to sell in the U.S. But in 
recent years, this has changed. Even before the steel strike, imported 
steel bars, delivered in Cleveland, cost 32% less than the same product 
made there. Last week’s steel settlement will further increase the 
differential between wages of U.S. and foreign steelworkers. The 
steelworker in the U.S. further jeopardized his job security. 

And management? It came off worse than its employees. The 
wage “package” cost was a compromise, halfway between both offers. 
But there'll be no changes in work rules, new penalties for wildcat 
strikes, or flexibility in scheduling vacations. 

And how did the public fare? The best that can be said here 
is that there won’t be another steel stoppage before June '62. There 
is some comfort, too, that much of the inflationary effect of the in- 
crease is delayed; the first cash wage increments will be paid Dec. 1. 
Presumably, any broad increase in steel prices will also be deferred. 

The settlement does, of course, carry one definite benefit: 
it makes unnecessary any hurry-up remedial action by Congress. Thus, 
there’s no threat of a law that would have either (1) established 
compulsory arbitration, (2) set up a system of labor courts, or (3) 
made negotiation mandatory in emergency situations. Such a spur-of- 
the-moment amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act’s national emergency 
provisions would not have solved anything. 

The major shortcoming in Taft-Hartley is its inflexibility. 
The President must satisfy himself that there is a national emergency 
before appointing a fact-finding board; if the board agrees that there 
is an emergency, a court is asked for an 80-day “cooling off” injunc- 
tion; just before its expiration, strikers must vote on management’s 
last offer. Only after the injunction expires, and a strike resumes, is 
the President directed to make recommendations to Congress as to 
further action. 


This Taft-Hartley straightjacket guarantees that nobody will 
reveal final bargaining terms early in negotiations. And in the case 
of steel, Taft-Hartley failed completely. A settlement was reached 
only because it was brought home to labor and management that Con- 
gress would have passed legislation neither would want. 


Since there is now no pressure on Congress for immediate 
action, this is an ideal time to explore ways of building flexibility 
into the too-rigid procedures for handling national emergencies. The 
nation can’t afford the cost of another strike like the one just ended. 


Editor-in-Chief 


LELTERS 


Franklin's Smog Studies 


To Tue Epitor: You state (CW 
Technology Newsletter, Dec. 5) that 
The Franklin Institute Laboratories 
are continuing smog-control studies 
“under the sponsorship of the Air 
Pollution Foundation.” 

... Our studies are certainly con- 
tinuing, but with our own financial 
support. The foundation is not now 
sponsoring this work. . . 

EpGar H. NELSON 
The Franklin Institute 
Philadelphia 


‘Business as Usual’ 


To THE Epitor: Your article, 
“Business as Usual in Plant Run by 
Blind” (CW, Nov. 7, ’59, p. 53), 
tells a most interesting story of a 
unique soap company in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

You mentioned, however, that 
“checks with American organizations 
for the blind and with state agencies 
disclose no comparable businesses in 
the U.S.” I should like to call your 
attention to a company, Products of 
the Blind Workers, Inc. (39-39 63rd 
St., Woodside, N. Y.), which operates 
in a similar fashion to the Swedish 
company mentioned in your article. 
We have worked closely with this 
organization and have watched its 
progress and growth for several years. 
It manufactures soap, shampoos, 
colognes and toiletry products, han- 
dling this operation with a staff of 
which more than 75% is totally blind. 

C. P. WALKER 

President 

International Flavors & Fragrances 
Inc. 

New York 


MEETINGS 


Engineers Joint Council, annual meet- 
ing, New York, Jan. 22. 


Symposium on High-Speed Testing, 
second annual technical sessions, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston, Jan. 27. 


American Rocket Society, solid pro- 
pellents conference, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N.J., Jan. 28-29. 


Instrument Society of America, instru- 
ment and automation conference and 
exhibit, Sam Houston Coliseum, Hous- 
ton, Tex., Feb. 1-5. 
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Should you...or shouldn’t you use pallets? 


ELIMINATING PALLETS ... appears to offer 
obvious savings. The many new attachments in 
use for this purpose makes the idea even more 
attractive. However, many possible pitfalls face 
even the experienced materials handling man. 


YOUR DECISION should be based on a careful 
analysis by specialists who have had broad expe- 
rience with such conversions. Your local Clark 
dealer, for example, is able to offer you not only 
his own specialized knowledge, but in addition, 
that of a team of Clark engineers who have dealt 
with countless companies on the same subject. 


THE COMBINATION of specialized knowl- 
edge, a complete line of equipment (including all 


power types), plus a full line of job-engineered 
attachments, gives your Clark dealer an oppor- 
tunity to present you with a completely unbiased, 
and carefully documented recommendation. 


REDUCING COSTS is of prime consideration. 
The elimination of pallets in your operation may 
prove to be the quickest, soundest way of ac- 
complishing this objective. It’s worth investigat- 
ing. Contact your local Clark dealer, listed in 
the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Trucks, Industrial’’ 


or, if you prefer, write: 
SARK 


Engineering Aid, Clark 
EQUIPMENT 


Equipment Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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ARGUS MAKES VINYLS BEHAVE! 


Can you control the behavior of vinyls? Argus 


says “yes, 
Continuous, creative research—on vinyl re- 
actions to heat, light, sulphide staining, out- 
door weatherability and scores of other tests 

gives Argus an intimate knowledge of the be- 
havior of vinyl products under conditions of 
actual use. Thus, we can make your vinyls be- 
have—in processing and in performance—by 
providing you with Mark stabilizers or Drapx x 


ARGUS CHEMICAL. 


CORPORATION 


Main Office: 633 Court Street, Brooklyn 31, N.Y. 


Rep’s.: H. M. Royal, Inc., 11911 Woodruff Ave 
European Affiliates: SA Argus Chemical NV; 


Downey, California; Philipp Bros. Chemicals, Inc., 
33, Rue d’Anderlecht, Drogenbos, Belgium 
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plasticizers to meet your needs. 

If, for example, your basic requirement is 
exceptional heat and light stability. you'll get 
it consistently, and at less cost. with Argus 
Mark LL—the most effective vinyl stabilizer on 
the market today. And for any special prob- 
lems, Argus gets the answers. 

Why gamble on the quality of your prod- 
ucts or on customer satisfaction? Call or write 
for consultation, technical bulletins, samples. 


New York and Cleveland 


Branch: Frederick Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


10 High St., Boston; H. L. Blachford, Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 
Lankro Chemicals, 


Ltd.; Salters Lane, Eccles, Manchester, England. 
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TOXIMUL R and S... at last an emulsifier pair for all toxicant systems. Now, for the first time, it is possible to 
emulsify any of the pesticide types, such as weed killers and chlorinated and phosphated insecticides, with a single 
emulsifier pair. Better yet . . . you'll do it more effectively. Toximul R and S are your answer to cutting your costs 

. Cutting your inventory and simplifying your formulations. You also will find they promote better storage 
stability even with the more unstable or highly reactive systems. NEW TOXIMUL LF. Another new Stepan product 
... a universal emulsifier for pesticides in liquid fertilizer. Toximul LF, which is extremely low in moisture, will 
give you maximum efficiency for emulsifying soil insecticides and other toxicants in most liquid fertilizers. It also 


gives storage stability. ° Let us tell you more about these new Stepan products. Send coupon below today! 
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With nylon gaining in the tire cord market battle, Allied Chemi- 
cal’s National Aniline Division this week is stepping up production of 
nylon-6 yarn for auto tire cord. Also planned: a third expansion of capro- 
lactam monomer facilities at Hopewell, Va. 





Allied says it will triple its Golden Caprolan yarn production. 
And while the company last year increased caprolactam monomer capacity 
to 60 million lbs./year, and later to 84 million lbs./year, Allied now says 
plans for 1960 call for “further substantial expansion” as the $300-million 
rayon vs. nylon struggle rages on. Both nylon 6,6 and nylon-6 are pitted 
against rayon tire cord for acceptance in original equipment tires. 


But far from giving up, rayon producers even look for growth 
in 60. American Tyrex Corp. (New York)—a group of five rayon pro- 
ducers formed in ’58—says it will “fight back with intensified efforts in 
rayon tire cord promotion.” Substantiating present growth hopes: a gain 


of an estimated 50 million Ibs. of rayon consumed in tire cord in 59 over 
240 million Ibs. used in ’58. 





Rayon producers, however, declined to comment on what’s 


happening to rayon profits now that nylon tire cord prices have pushed 
below the $1/lb. mark. 





While nylon makers hold that their products have better initial 
yarn strength, and are lighter and more moisture resistant, rayon pro- 
ducers claim stronger finished plies and better ride qualities. 


The program of fast tax write-offs that has now ended provided 
certificates for the chemical industries covering 60% of $3 billion worth 
of plant and equipment. The idea, of course, was to give industry tax 
deductions to help finance industrial expansion. 





Other basic industries came out with about the same tax break: 
The petroleum industry, for instance, also got certificates covering 60% 
of an estimated $3 billion of plant; primary metal producers got a 70% 
write-off—$6 billion of plant expansion. 


Responsibility for drug adulteration is placed on the laboratory 
that tested the drugs, not the manufacturers, in a 10-count criminal in- 
formation filed by the Justice Dept. last week in U.S. district court at 
Philadelphia. On the basis of reports prepared by defendant Wyanel 
Laboratories (Philadelphia), several producers shipped drugs in interstate 
commerce with labels that inaccurately stated potency. The government 
found that the potency fell below the level set in the “Pharmacopeia of 
the U.S.” This makes them adulterated under the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. Wyanel says it has never knowingly approved adulterated 
drugs for distribution in interstate commerce. 
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Plastics companies are gearing for higher sales next year 
—whether a 10% or 15% sales gain is ahead (see p. 72). Three firms 
this week are setting up expansions throughout the U.S°: 


e Borden Chemical Co. (New York) will build a new polyvinyl 
chloride plant in Illiopolis, Ill. Rated capacity: 40 million Ibs./year. A 
full line of PVC and copolymer products, including those for the vinyl 
flooring industry, will be produced for growing Midwest markets. Late 


last year, Borden expanded its Leominster, Mass., PVC plant to 40 million 
Ibs./ year. 





¢ Polymer Industries, Inc. (Stamford, Conn.), is beginning 
construction of a $500,000 polymerization and solvent-mixing plant at 
its new Springdale, Conn., production and laboratory facilities. Main 
products: adhesives for the fast-growing packaging industry. 


e Continental Can Co. (New York) has set up a Plastic Bottle 
and Tube Division in Chicago. The company disclosed that plastic bottle 
volume has developed to the point where the firm plans to establish “both 
East and West Coast manufacturing facilities, and a plant at another loca- 
tion in the Midwest.” 

we 


U.S. companies moving into the “Common Market” are running 
into competition among themselves as well as from European producers. 
Case in point: the titanium pigment field. About a year ago, National 
Lead, already established with a plant in Leverkusen, West Germany, 





reinforced its position by buying controlling interest in Societe Chimique 
des Derives du Titane (Langerbrugge, Belgium). Last month, Du Pont 
stepped in by forming a joint subsidiary with Sachtleben AG (Cologne) 
to produce titanium pigments at a new, 40-million-Ibs./year plant. 


Now Cyprus Mines Corp. (Los Angeles) is getting into the 
act through the subsidiary it owns with Albatros Superphosphate Factories 
—Albatros Sulphuric Acid and Chemical Factories (Utrecht). With Bil- 
liton Co. (The Hague), Albatros Sulphuric will put up a titanium dioxide 
plant near Rotterdam. Initial capacity: 10,000 tons/year. Technology 
will come from Glidden. 

e 


Hercules Powder is about to acquire Imperial Color, Chemical 
and Paper Corp.—a move that would boost Hercules’ annual sales to 
more than $300 million. The acquisition—if approved by stockholders 


of both companies—would also mean that Hercules would be diversifying 
into inorganic pigments. 





Imperial—a 58-year-old concern headquartered in Glens Falls, 
N.Y.—is a major producer of pigment colors for use in paints, plastics, 
printing inks and synthetic fibers; it also produces wallpaper. Its estimated 
’59 sales: $27.1 million; earnings: $1.9 million. 


Hercules—whose last previous major acquisition was Huron 
Milling Co., producer of wheat starch and proteins—estimates that its 59 
sales were up 18%, to about $280 million, and that earnings climbed 
34% , to $23.5 million. 
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XYGEN 


FRIEND and FOE 


Oxygen is one of the paradoxes of chemistry. Hercules is a basic integrated producer of di- 
Without it, life as we know it could not exist. tert-butyl-p-cresol starting with its own raw ma- 
Yet with products subject to oxidation it is a terial sources. That's still another reason why 
destroyer. Perhaps you have an oxidation prob- you can always depend on Hercules as a source 
lem. If so, you'll want to know more about of supply. We'll be glad to answer your specific 
Dalpac 4, Hercules di-tert-butyl-p-cresol—the inquiries and send technical information on 
leading antioxidant in many industries where Dalpac, its properties and possible uses. 
hydrocarbon stability is a problem. 


Oxychemicals Division « Naval Stores Department 


: HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
DALPAC 4 


900 Market Street. Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Cyclohexane Capacity, Output Step Upward 


(million pounds/year ) 


Conoco plant 


Week 





_ Cyclohexane at a Glance 


Where It Comes From 





(Ponca City, Okla.) 


__ Gulf Oil plant 
(Port Arthur, Tex.) 


Phillips plant 
(Sweeny, Tex.) 


Cyclohexane capacity 


(CW -estimate) Vv. 


» Cyclohexane shipments 
» (U.S. Tariff Commission, 


CW estimate) 


Nylon fiber shipments 


(Belle, W. Va.) 


Shell 


(Wilmington, Calif.) 


Gulf Oil* 
(Port Arthur, Tex.) 


Continental Oil; 
(Ponea City, Okla.) 


*Due onstream Feb. 60; ;Due onstream Sept. ’60. 


Where It Goes 


Outlet 


Share of '59 


U.S. Consumption (est.). 





(U.S. Census Bureau, CW estimate) 


Nylon-—6, 6 


Solvent (principally 


in production 
of linear 
polyethylene) 


Scramble's on in Cyclohexane 


Phillips Chemical is facing brisk 
new competition this week in a field 
in which it has been pre-eminent for 
more than a decade. The shake-up, in 
what has been a relatively safe market 
for Phillips, is the result of major 
cyclohexane projects by two other big 
petrochemical producers: Gulf Oil is 
planning to go onstream Feb. 1, at 
Port Arthur, Tex.; and Continental 
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Oil is building a plant in Ponca City, 
Okla., scheduled to start up late this 
year (CW Business Newsletter, Jan. 9). 
Phillips began production in 1946 
at Borger, Tex. Its first high-purity 
(98%) cyclohexane became available 
in 1956; in May of last year, its sec- 
ond cyclohexane plant—doubling ca- 
pacity—came onstream at the com- 
pany’s big Sweeny, Tex., refinery. 


Cyclohexane, used primarily for 
manufacture of nylon-6,6, has _ re- 
ceived little public notice since its 
initial production in this country by 
Du Pont in the 1930s. It’s still not 
made commercially anywhere else in 
the world, and reliable capacity and 
demand figures are practically non- 
existent. 

Du Pont and Chemstrand — the 








leaders in nylon — are the two big 
consumers. Du Pont of Canada gets 
all its cyclohexane from the U.S. and 
Monsanto buys some cyclohexane for 
making adipic acid and plasticizers. 

Phillips has been supplying Du 
Pont, which fulfills some of its re- 
quirements from captive production 
at Belle, W. Va. 

Phillips also claims a sizable share 
of Chemstrand’s business. And Shell, 
which began producing cyclohexane 
at its Wilmington, Calif., refinery in 
the late ’40s, has also been selling to 
Chemstrand. 

Now, both Conoco and Gulf will 
reportedly be selling to Chemstrand. 
Upshot: a possible big cut into Phil- 
lips’ cyclohexane sales to the latter. 
Phillips declines to comment on this. 
And Shell, whose facilities are so far 
from markets in the South and South- 
west, is reportedly no longer a con- 
tender. 

Chemstrand is apparently ensuring 
its supply by dividing its contracts. 
The company relies on only one nylon 
process—which uses cyclohexane to 
make adipic acid and hexamethylene- 
diamine (HMD). Du Pont, on the 
other hand, has several chemical 
routes to HMD—via its own cyclo- 
hexane, butadiene and furfural. 

Cyclohexane makes good sense to 
Gulf, which has been looking for an 
outlet for its benzene. Gulf will make 
cyclohexane by hydrogenating ben- 
zene via a process developed by Uni- 
versal Oil Products. The contract 
price of the former is about 4¢/gal. 
higher than that of benzene. 

Conoco’s 20-million-gal./ year Ponca 
City unit will also hydrogenate 
benzene. 

Projected price of cyclohexane set 
by Gulf and Conoco is below that of 
Phillips’ product largely because of 
lower freight charges. The two new 
units, closer than Phillips’ to big nylon 
plants, will sell cyclohexane for 
30-35¢/gal_—a price that should dis- 
courage (at least for a while) further 
oil-company entrants. 

But an Esso spokesman offers an- 
other viewpoint: “At present prices, 
cyclohexane is not a very attractive 
venture, if you can dispose of benzene 


without hydrogenating it. For those 
who can fractionate it out of a stream, 
cyclohexane can be profitable; but we 
feel present prices don’t justify hydro- 
genation.” If Esso encountered 
trouble in moving benzene, its attitude 
toward cyclohexane could well change. 

The benzene market is of little 
concern to Phillips—both of its plants 
use natural gas liquids as raw material. 

Glowing prospects for nylon bode 
well for cyclohexane. About 90% 
of the cyclohexane now consumed in 
the U.S. goes into nylon-6,6 manufac- 
ture. But cyclohexane can also be 
used in production of caprolactam for 
nylon-6. The first plant in the world 
to manufacture nylon-6 from cyclo- 
hexane is now being built by Du Pont 
at Beaumont, Tex. And proliferation 
of such plants is anticipated. 

Allied Chemical, a nylon-6 pro- 
ducer, finds its own phenol a less 
costly raw material— but recent 
studies indicate that the cyclohexane 
process for nylon-6 will be more 
economical for companies lacking 
captive phenol. 

And cyclohexane will also benefit 
from expanding linear polyethylene 
production. (It’s used as a solvent in 
the manufacture of Phillips-type, low- 
pressure polyethylene.) If linear poly- 
ethylene output reaches 300 million 
lbs./year—not unlikely in the next 
few years—cyclohexane consumption 
by this application will amount to 
30 million gal. 

It’s also used in limited quantities 
as a paint and varnish remover, for 
extraction of essential oils, and for 
oxidation to cyclohexanol. 

And new uses are in prospect. Case 
in point: a new Union Carbide epoxy 
resin based on cyclohexane-derived 
cyclohexanone. “From a. structural 
standpoint, cyclohexane is a_ highly 
promising material,” says one research 
executive with more than a passing 
interest in the chemical. His predic- 
tion: “Cyclohexane will almost cer- 
tainly pop up soon in several new 
applications.” 

But one thing is certain: the race 
for future cyclohexane sales, and 
profits, will be at least a three-way 
scramble. 
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Two New Fibers Debut 


Celanese Corp. of America this 
week is moving in two directions in 
the fiber field: the company is (1) 
expanding its Celriver plant at Rock 
Hill, S.C., for production of “an im- 
proved Arnel fiber”; (2) preparing to 
launch production of Darvan, the ni- 
trile fiber acquired last week from 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 

Greater strength of new Arnel 60 
makes it particularly useful in woven 
goods, according to Celanese spokes- 
men, while | Goodrich-developed 
Darvan is expected to find broad use 
in knitwear. Arnel 60 will be used 
principally as a blending fiber; Dar- 
van, 100% or in blends. 

Commercial production of Arnel 
60 at Celriver is scheduled for late 
60. The fiber is said to be a much 
stronger version of Arnel triacetate. 
Aim: to extend Arnel’s use into lighter- 
weight fabrics, enable it to compete 
with higher-priced man-made fibers. 

Purchase of Darvan is Celanese’s 
first move into wholly synthetic fibers 
—except for its $20-million joint 
venture with Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries to produce polyester fiber at 
Shelby, N.C. (CW, Oct. 25, ’58, p. 
37) 

Under the transaction with Good- 
rich, Celanese acquires patents, trade- 
mark, technical know-how and world 
rights to produce and market the fiber; 
Goodrich retains rights outside the 
textile fibers field, including plastics 
applications. 

Darvan staple is now being pro- 
duced in a plant at Goodrich’s de- 
velopment center in Avon Lake, O. 
Goodrich will continue to operate the 
plant until Celanese begins produc- 
tion. In the manufacture of Darvan, 
acetic acid is converted into vinylidene 
dinitrile, which is then copolymerized 
with vinyl acetate. Both acetic acid 
and vinyl acetate are produced by 
Celanese Corp.’s Chemical Division 
at Pampa, Tex. 

Celanese says it has not yet de- 
termined which facilities will produce 
Darvan, and no date has been set for 
appearance of Darvan in consumer 
apparel lines. 
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Loading up at Sydney: Australia’s exports spur chemical growth. 


Boom Building Down Under 


A host of new chemical projects 
highlight the chemical boom that is 
pacing economic growth in Australia. 
Some are drawing on British capital 
—+e.g., the ethylene plant to be started 
at Clyde next month by Shell Chem- 
ical (London); others have American 
backing—e.g., the five-company petro- 
chemical complex being built near 
Melbourne. 

In the next few years, total foreign 
investments in Australia are expected 
to average about $300 million/year, 
with something like 35% of the total 
going into the chemical and petroleum 
industries. This will represent a con- 
siderably greater influx of capital than 
heretofore. During the past few years, 
foreign investments in Australia’s 
chemical and petroleum industries 
have been in the $30-60-million/ year 
range, and these industries have ac- 
counted for only about 20% of total 
foreign investments, which have aver- 
aged $220 million/year. 

About 25% of Australia’s total for- 
eign investments come from the U.S. 
and Canada—a good chunk from U.S. 
chemical producers. Nearly every ma- 
jor U.S. chemical and pharmaceutical 
company has invested in Australia 
(notable exceptions: Du Pont and Al- 
lied). In fact, of the country’s four 
biggest producers, two are subsidiaries 
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of Union Carbide and Monsanto, al- 
though the largest of all is Imperial 
Chemical Industries of Australia and 
New Zealand, long-entrenched sub- 
sidiary of ICI (London). 

In all, more than 200 U.S. firms 
have Australian subsidiaries, and more 
than 600 others have licensing or 
technological arrangements. A new 
burst of investment by European and 
Japanese producers is expected soon. 

Long Leaps: The magnet for this 
stream of investment capital is Aus- 
tralia’s phenomenal chemical growth. 
In the 12-year period 1946-58, the 
value of chemical output swelled 
528%, to $278 million. Imports rose 
449%, to $78.3 million. Between °39 
and °58, the number of chemical 
plants increased from 250 to 493; 
and the number of people employed 
multiplied from 8,116 to 22,196. 

This chemical growth has accom- 
panied over-all economic growth, al- 
though as elsewhere chemicals are 
advancing somewhat faster than in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Some guideposts: Between mid-’52 
and mid-’58, population growth aver- 
aged an annual rate of 2.4% —one of 
the highest rates in the Western world. 
The gain in national product aver- 
aged 7.6%; in per-capita income, 
3%: in manufacturing, 8%. Since 


1948-49, factory output has mounted 
by 70%. 

Already, Australia is a sizable mar- 
ket. Population is small—10 million 
—but per-capita income is well over 
$1,000/year, significantly outranked 
only by the U.S. and Canada, and 
higher than that of countries such as 
West Germany, France and _ Italy. 
Moreover, Australians like to spend 
their income. 

Still, in many lines, this is not a 
big enough market to support what 
a U.S.-conditioned producer would 
call an “economical” plant. What has 
made Australia’s chemical growth 
possible is insulation from competi- 
tion—the natural insulation of vast 
distances from most other industrial- 
ized countries, and the artificial in- 
sulation of the government’s avow- 
edly protective tariff policy. This pro- 
tection, along with a moderate tax 
rate (lower than in the U.S. for pub- 
licly held companies), has made it 
possible for manufacturers to chalk 
up modest profits: in ’58, an after-tax 
average of 5.5% on_ shareholders’ 
funds. 

Pushing Plastics: The hottest thing 
on Australia’s chemical horizon right 
now is petrochemicals. The latest 
project is Shell Chemical’s ethylene 
plant at Clyde, near Sydney. Con- 
struction will start soon, with the plant 
slated to go onstream in °62. Shell 
will pipe the ethylene 1212 miles to 
ICI’s polyethylene plant—Australia’s 
first—which went onstream in ’57. 
ICI will expand the plant to a total 
capacity of 25,000 tons/year, switch- 
ing over from ethanol. 

The Shell-ICI venture will compete 
head-on with the polyethylene plant 
Union Carbide is building at Mel- 
bourne as part of a $50-million petro- 
chemical complex (CW, Feb. 14, ’59, 
p. 24). This will also include Stand- 
ard-Vacuum’s ethylene and butadiene 
plant, the Stanvac-Goodyear 30,000- 
tons/year SBR rubber plant, and the 
Dow-CSR Chemical 14,000-tons/ year 
styrene monomer plant. 

Another styrene plant will be built 
at Sydney by Monsanto and Petro- 
leum and Chemicals Corp. Ltd. (Syd- 
ney). For this venture, they have 
formed a new company, Australian 
Petrochemicals Ltd., expect to have 
it onstream in ‘61. 

And B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
plans to “take care of all of the coun- 
try’s forecast needs” for vinyl with 
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a soon-to-be-built $4.5-million plant. 

These projects will go a long way 
toward making Australia self-sufficient 
in plastics. Already, domestic pro- 
ducers supply all but 25% of the 
32,000-tons/ year consumption, are 
producing all important types except 
the high-density polyolefins, polycar- 
bonates, and acetal resins. 

Some producers, in fact, have been 
finding themselves with spare capacity 
on their hands. Demand has weak- 
ened for phenol-formaldehyde, mela- 
mine-formaldehyde, urea-formalde- 
hyde, and polystyrene, although it has 
remained strong for polyvinyl chlo- 
ride polymers and copolymers, and is 
soaring for polyethylene and _poly- 
esters. 

Too Much? U:S. petrochemical ven- 
tures have been sprouting so fast that 
talk of overcapacity is now floating 
around Australian business circles. 
The combined output of the Dow and 
Monsanto styrene plants is expected 
to far exceed local demand, and is 
probably too expensive for export. 
There has been talk that a second 
synthetic rubber plant may be set up 
by local tire producers. If it is, it 
could help siphon off some of Mon- 
santo’s styrene, but it would also 
mean substantial overcapacity in syn- 
thetic rubber. 

Monsanto’s styrene outlook may 
brighten through sales of high-impact 
polystyrene (it put a new plant on- 
stream last year). But styrene’s future 
could be thwarted by an invasion of 
high-density polyethylene or polypro- 
pylene—which ICI is reported to be 
considering producing. 

Even polyethylene may be in over- 
supply for some time, despite its soar- 
ing market growth. ICI’s plant alone 
will be able to meet projected de- 
mand until 65. And Union Carbide 
says its new plant will have an “initial 
capacity” of 7,500 tons/year. (Stan- 
vac’s ethylene plant will have a ca- 
pacity of 20,000 tons.) 

Good Deal for Drugs: While plas- 
tics producers are trapped within the 
home market by their high costs, 
pharmaceutical makers are finding 
Australia an attractive export base as 
well as a substantial home market. 
Total output of pharmaceutical and 
toilet preparations was valued at $90.7 
million in the 1957-58 fiscal year. 
Exports of drugs and medicines alone 
totaled $4.3 million, with biggest sales 
to New Zealand, the U.S., New 
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Guinea and southeast Asia countries. 

A number of expansion projects 
are under way. U.S. companies in- 
creasing production facilities include 
Eli Lilly, Merck Sharp & Dohme, 
Pfizer, Sterling, Upjohn, and Warner- 
Lambert. 

In general, Australia’s chemical in- 
dustry is already pretty well diversi- 
fied; most products are made locally. 
There are a few important gaps that 
will probably be filled before long, 
including urea, tetraethyl lead, and 
high-density polyolefins. 

But normal market growth and the 
development of new products will en- 
sure continuing expansion. Paint 
production, for example, has been 
running at only 70% of capacity. 
But producers are spending $2.24 
million this year to build facilities for 
new paint resins. 

Australia is moving too fast to 
suddenly go stale, but it’s no sure 
bet that the current spectacular 
growth rate will continue. Several 
problems are looming ahead. With in- 
creasing prosperity in Europe, Aus- 
tralian immigration—the major ele- 
ment in its population growth—has 
fallen off. So has economic growth 
over the past few years. In the next 
decade a shift in population trends 
is expected to result in the work 
force’s growing faster than the total 
population, creating an employment 
problem. 

To keep its industry growing fast 
enough to maintain full employment, 
Australia will have to boost its im- 
ports. These will have to be paid for 
by stepped-up exports. 

The payments problem is compli- 
cated by Australia’s reliance on the 
fickle world market for primary 
goods—half of Australia’s exports is 
wool, and nonferrous metals and 
grains make up most of the remainder. 

The government has launched a 
drive to boost exports of manufac- 
tured goods, particularly to Asia and 
Africa. But high costs are a major 
snag. Except for drugs, chemical pro- 
ducers don’t expect a dramatic boost 
in sales abroad (now about $14 mil- 
lion/year). They are largely priced 
out of the market by high material, 
power, and especially transportation 
costs, and by underscaled plants which 
hike the cost of labor. 

Some of these factors will ease: 
productivity is increasing; new hydro- 
electric and transportation expansion 


programs will 
squeeze. 

Petrochemical exports may be 
spurred when the $60 million spent 
on oil exploration pays off. The dis- 
covery of a huge gas reservoir earlier 
this month near Melbourne has 
buoyed hopes considerably. 

Likely, chemicals’ major gain from 
any spurt in Australian exports will 
be indirect, as output of chemical- 
consuming industries increases. 

If Australia’s export and immigra- 
tion jncentive programs do succeed, 
full employment is maintained and the 
population growth sustained, manu- 
facturing output could nearly double 
by ’70—a trend that would spell still 
more expansion for chemicals. 


also* ease the cost 


Deeper into Drugs 


Michigan Chemical Corp. (Saint 
Louis, Mich.) is striding firmly into 
the pharmaceutical business, just as 
President Ted Marvin foretold last 
summer (CW, Aug. 22, ’59, p. 23). 

While continuing to produce bro- 
mine compounds and other basic in- 
termediates for pharmaceutical com- 
panies, Michigan is rapidly broaden- 
ing its base in this field. Its current 
moves: 

e Acquisition of Metropolitan 
Laboratories (Oyster Bay, N.Y.), a 
25-year-old producer of parenteral 
formulations. This will give Michigan 
a line of about 100 ethical drugs— 
mostly injectable forms of vitamins, 
hormones and numerous other USP 
and National Formulary medications. 
Metropolitan’s plant and sales force 
are to be taken on, too. 

e Formation of an ethical phar- 
maceutical division, to be known as 
Pharmich Laboratories, to carry on all 
the corporation’s pharmaceutical op- 
erations. Picked to head this new di- 
vision: H. E. Mahony, who came to 
Michigan Chemical after 18 years 
with Merck. 

e Expansion of pharmaceutical 
research facilities. This will include 
work on therapeutic specialties, as 
well as continuing work on develop- 
ment of new compounds for sale to 
other pharmaceutical concerns. 

Also, Marvin adds, the company is 
considering “the early acquisition of 
additional facilities’—all aimed at 
boosting MC’s earnings ratio, which 
for the first nine months of °59 was 
just shy of 6.5%. 
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Century's Hodgins (center), Treasurer Healey, Vice-Pres. Brockman. 


Goal: Century Growth Plan 


Century Chemical Corp. (New 
York)}—a $10-million/year business, 
which two years ago was an idea in 
the mind of founder Ted Hodgins— 
this week is driving to fill the one big 
gap in its operating plan: a proposed 
$4-million benzene-processing plant 
that would supply principal input re- 
quirements of its present chemical 
manufacturing units. 

To speed this vertical integration, 
Century is: negotiating for processes 
to be used in the proposed plant; 
laying plans for a $1-2-million de- 
benture offering; pushing development 
and sales of new products—e.g., two 
benzoate-based food preservatives. 
Object: to build up an earnings record 
that will warrant an additional $3-5- 
million public financing later on. 

Progress, Projections: To help pave 
the way for future trips to the money 
market, Hodgins and other company 
Officers held a press reception in New 
York’s Barclay Hotel this week. They 
related considerable progress during 
the past seven months, revealed a 
plan for growth. 

First and foremost on Century’s 
agenda is the proposed plant to pro- 
duce key organic compounds for its 
two recently acquired chemical manu- 
facturing operations: Wilson Organic 
Chemicals (Sayreville, N.J.) and 
Chemo Puro Mfg. Co. (Newark). 
Nitrobenzene, various chlorinated de- 
rivatives, and a still unspecified dibasic 
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acid figure into this operating plan. 

The company figures it can pro- 
duce these chemicals for less than it 
now costs to buy them; and that it 
will be able to market some of the 
output to other users in the highly 
industrialized Newark-New York area. 

This plan permits maximum utili- 
zation of the company’s Newark prop- 
erties: barge and tanker loading 
facilities, a 4-million-gal. tank farm 
and manufacturing plants, all on a 
12'2-acre tract on the Passaic River 
(now 30-32 ft. deep but scheduled to 
be dredged to 35 ft.). The firm could 
buy benzene in large shipments, re- 
ceive it directly from barges or 
tankers, and store it for use as 
needed—possibly at a rate of about 
30 tons/day. 

The Chemo Puro plant—its out- 
put accounted for about $4 million 
in sales last year—is already located 
on the Newark site; and the Wilson 
operation—with a business approach- 
ing $1 million/year—is slated to be 
moved to the Newark tract later on. 

Asphalt with Additives: Also lo- 
cated on the Newark site is the re- 
cently acquired Asphalt Division of 
Oil & Chemical Products, Inc. This 
unit—which has supplied standard 
and improved asphalt for public works 
in New York, Delaware, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Connecti- 
cut—specializes in upgrading asphalt 
by addition of epoxies, butadiene- 


styrene copolymers, and other resins. 
It’s cooperating with two major rubber 
and chemical companies in further 
research in this field, according to 
Hodgins. 

Other units acquired to date: a 12- 
man research and development sec- 
tion, which Hodgins intends to aug- 
ment later this year with appointment 
of a research and development di- 
rector and additional research scien- 
tists; and a 92% interest in Chemo 
Puro AG. (Zurich), which markets 
products made by Chemo Puro and 
others. It has branch offices in Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg and Florence, is 
due to extend its marketing operations 
to other continents. New sales offices 
are ticketed for France, Latin Amer- 
ica and Canada. Hodgins plans to 
give the Swiss firm the additional as- 
signment of keeping Century informed 
on European technological and in- 
dustrial developments. 

Under present plans, Chemo Puro 
AG. will be the marketing arm of 
Century’s newly formed International 
Division, which Hodgins figures will 
be an important factor in the com- 
pany’s total revenue-generating po- 
tential. He wants to acquire manu- 
facturing plants in various countries, 
and to have International take charge 
of licensing activities abroad. 

Since Century has been organized 
without any “big money” backing, it’s 
natural that financing is a key prob- 
lem. So far, about $350,000 has been 
invested in the company’s stock, in- 
cluding the $260,000 that was raised 
in a public offering last June (CW, 
July 11, ’59, p. 27). 

Loans and advances brought in 
nearly $1.5 million additional cash, 
most of which was used to pay for 
the acquisitions. The proposed issue 
of debentures later this year would be 
to pay off a substantial part of the 
loans and to give the company more 
working capital. 

The $3-5-million public offering 
being considered would finance con- 
struction of the benzene processing 
plant and possibly plant acquisitions 
in various countries. 

Hodgins—long-time chemical re- 
searcher, executive and consultant— 
is keen on new products as sales and 
earnings boosters. He is setting up cost 
studies to determine profitability of 
present and prospective products. “The 
Chemo Puro plant,” he tells CHEM- 
ICAL WEEK, “is very adaptable.” 
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EXPANSION 


Oxygen: Mingo Oxygen Co., a joint venture of 
Hydrocarbon Research Inc., and Wheeling Steel Corp., 
is building a $6-million oxygen-generating plant at 
Mingo Junction, O. The plant, on property leased from 
Wheeling Steel, will feed nearby Wheeling oxygen 
consumers. Completion is targeted for late ’60. Initial 
capacity: 400 tons/day. 

e 

Tires: Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Akron) plans 
a $4-million earthmover-tire production expansion at 
Topeka, Kan. Largest tires; 10 ft. in diameter. 

e 

Olefin Yarns: Dawbarn Bros. (Waynesboro, Va.) 
is expanding polypropylene fiber capacity. Its latest 
move adds 50,000 sq. ft. to manufacturing space, 
bringing the total to 160,000 sq. ft. The company also 
has acquired a 10-acre tract adjacent to the plant site. 

oe 

Photographic Films, Chemicals: Eastman Kodak Co. 
(Rochester, N.Y.) this year will invest $67 million in 
capital projects—$6 million more than the company’s 
capital expenditures in 59. About $32 million is bud- 
geted for Rochester facilities, $29 million for Kingsport, 
Tenn. Included: substantial sums for Texas Eastman’s 
polypropylene plant and for Tennessee Eastman’s 
Kodel polyester fiber plant 

oe 

Aluminum Fluoride: Stauffer Chemical Co. (New 
York) will expand its Nyotex Division’s aluminum 
fluoride plant at Houston, Tex. The expansion, sched- 
uled for March ’60 completion, will double capacity of 
Stauffer’s aluminum fluoride made by the fluidized-bed 
process. The first fluidized-bed unit was installed at the 
plant in early 58. 


COMPANIES 


Consolidated Paper Corp. (Montreal) is purchasing 
from St. Regis Paper Co. (New York) all of St. Regis’s 
multiwall bag and packaging-system manufacturing 
facilities in Canada. Terms: $1.6 million in cash and 
785,000 shares of Consolidated’s stock, bringing total 
number of shares outstanding to 5,917,762. Consoli- 
dated proposes to incorporate a new company, St. 
Regis-Consolidated Packaging Ltd., to carry on manu- 
facturing operations in Vancouver, B.C., Dryden, Ont., 
St. Lambert and Cap de la Madeleine, Que. 

e 

Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Plastics Division will shift 
its headquarters from Springfield, Mass., to the com- 
pany’s executive offices at Creve Coeur, Mo. (near St. 
Louis), by June ’61. 

e 

Thiokol Chemical Corp. (Bristol, Pa.) will transfer 
its rocket activity headquarters to either Salt Lake City 
or Ogden, Utah. This will put H. W. Ritchey, vice- 
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president in charge of rocket operations, close to the 
company’s research and development unit and the 
newly organized Utah Production Division. The latter 
will carry out Thiokol’s contract on the Minuteman 
ballistic missile. Ritchey also will have charge of Thio- 
kol’s Redstone and Longhorn divisions, located at 
Huntsville, Ala., and Marshall, Tex., respectively. 
. 

Bristol Laboratories, Inc. (Syracuse, N.Y.), has been 
merged into parent company Bristol-Myers Co. (New 
York), will operate as a division of the latter. 

& 

Synkoloid Co. (Los Angeles) has acquired Gelvatex 
Coatings (Anaheim, Calif.), including all equipment and 
research facilities. Gelvatex—maker of polyvinyl ace- 
tate paints—was a division of Shawinigan Resins Corp. 
(Springfield, Mass.). Synkoloid produces water-base 
emulsion paints. 

« 

Sure-Seal Corp. (North Salt Lake, Utah) is reorganiz- 
ing, will henceforth do business under the name of 
Petroflex Corp. Its line: refined wax products. 


FOREIGN 


Chlorine, Caustic Soda/Netherlands: Royal Nether- 
lands Salt Industry plans to start up a new electrolysis 
plant near Rotterdam in early ’60. Chlorine output 
(30,000 tons/year) will go to Royal Dutch Shell’s 
nearby chemical plant. 

e 

Fluorspar/South Africa: Buffalo Fluorspar Mine 
plans to expand its South African acid-grade fluorspar 
plant, which was recently started up. Current yield: 400- 
450 tons/month. 

a 

Thorium, Uranium Salts/Egypt: The government- 
controlled Egyptian Black Sands Co. is seeking U.S. 
technical aid for a plant to separate thorium and uran- 
ium salts from monazite sands. 

* 

Polyvinyl Chloride /Spain: The recently formed Mavi- 
Plas Industrial company is seeking U.S. equipment and 
technology to help set up a polyvinyl chloride plant. 

= 

Modernization/West Germany: Badische Anilin- & 
Soda-Fabrik plans to invest at least $240 million dur- 
ing the next three years in plant and laboratories. 

e 

Chemicals/Japan: Reflecting Japan’s chemical ex- 
port drive: Shoji Kaisha, of the Mitsubishi group, has 
named Quinonez Hermanos, S.A., exclusive distribu- 
tor of its products, including chemicals, in El Salvador. 

e 

Carbon Black /Bolivia: Bolivian Oil Co. is reportedly 
planning to put up a $3-million, 8,000-tons/year carbon 
black plant using locally produced gas. The project is 
up for approval by the state petroleum agency. 
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Attach this ad to your calling card and mail today for 0 free literature, or O a meeting with your local ‘Vulcansultant’ a technical man who can help you with your 
container problems. + Jn California: Vulcan Containers Pacific Inc., San Leandro * In Canada: Vulcan Containers Limited, Toronto, Vancouver, B.C 
VULCAN CONTAINERS INC., Bellwood, Illinois, Phone: Linden 4-5000 cw-10 
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Speedier transition from missile R&D to production will mark 
the Pentagon’s missile program this year. In addition, projects in the 
early stages of production will be pushed into heavier output schedules. 





For makers of propellents, special structural materials, pres- 
surants, lubricants, control elements, and other chemical suppliers to the 
missile industry, the outlook is for a big upsurge in procurement. 


If you use the widely accepted yardstick that the chemical indus- 
try receives about 25% of the missile dollar, the total shipments of mis- 
sile chemical products comes to $1.3 billion this year. That’s at least 
$300 million more than last year’s volume of business. 


But the swing to solid-propellent rockets won’t be as fast as 
many experts have expected. The big missile production money will still 
be earmarked for liquid-fueled weapon systems. 





Production plans for both the Atlas and Titan liquid-propellent 
ICBM’s, for instance, are being hiked about 35%. It’s said that 270 of 


the ICBM’s (both types) will be operationally deployed over the next 
few years. 


Titan, a two-stage missile powered by an Aerojet-General pro- 
pulsion system, reportedly now rates the bigger chunk of this production. 
But there could be a change. The project has been plagued by technical 
bugs; and Martin, the prime contractor for the missile, has been charged 
with management bungles by Pentagon top officers. The Air Force has 
forced the company to overhaul Titan management. The threat of cuts 
in the program still stands, 


The Army’s Nike Zeus anti-ICBM missile, a major solid-pro- 
pellent rocket effort, will once more be returned to the research lab. The 
Army has been pushing for a green light on production of subsystems and 
components. Thiokol and Grand Central Rocket are the project’s propul- 
sion contractors. Nike Zeus is a three-stage, solid-fuel rocket with a 
booster producing about 450,000 Ibs. of thrust at launch—probably the 
biggest solid-propellent engine now in the hardware stage. 


Work will be stepped up on other solid-fuel missiles: 





Production of air-to-air missiles—the Thiokol-powered Air 
Force Falcon and the Navy’s Sidewinder and Sparrow II]—will stay in 
high gear. Aerojet-General makes the engine for the latter, the Naval 
Powder Factory (at Indian Head, Md., near Washington) provides the 
power plant for the former. 


The Navy’s Subroc antisubmarine missile (produced by Thiokol) 
will be pushed faster. 


So will the Army’s Pershing surface-to-surface field missile 
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(also Thiokol), and the Air Force’s Minuteman ICBM (Thiokol, Aerojet- 


General, and Hercules are propulsion contractors). These two are still in 
the R&D phase. 


The biggest manufacturing drive will be ordered for the Navy’s 
Polaris fleet ballistic missile. Aerojet-General makes the engines. Another 
big manufacturing effort is planned for the Navy’s Bullpup air-to-surface 
missile, another Aecrojet-powered weapon. 


Among the missiles phasing out of production: The Army’s Nike 
Hercules antiaircraft missile (Thiokol) and the Air Force’s Thor and Jupi- 
ter IRBM’s (both powered by Rocketdyne engines). 





Rocketdyne, however, holds the big hand in NASA’s super- 
booster program. It’s also the propulsion contractor, of course, for the 
Atlas ICBM. The company’s NASA Saturn and F-1 projects to build 
1.5-million-lb.-thrust liquid-propellent boosters will be accelerated. 

* 

Coal-tar color makers have won a reprieve that will Iet them 

try to get a new law passed by Congress. 





The Food & Drug Administration has postponed action on 
colors used in both foods and lipsticks. On food colors, while the agency 
turned down the request from the manufacturers and some users for a 
hearing on its last October proposal to withdraw certificates of approval 


on batches already approved for sale, it gave the industry until April 6 
to go to court for a ruling on whether it has authority to decertify batches 
once they have been certified as safe. 


Batches approved prior to decertification were allowed to be 
used—and inventories may be running out. The colors involved: —FD&C 
Orange Nos. 1 and 2; FD&C Red No. 32; FD&C Yellows Nos. 1, 3 and 4; 
and all batches of FD&C Red No. 1 that do not comply with specifica- 
tions laid down last July. 


Makers and users of 17 lipstick colors also got a postponement 
out of FDA. Commissioner George Larrick last October set Jan. 6 as the 
deadline for certifying new batches of the colors. Next step would have 
been for Larrick to set a date after which none of the color could be legally 
moved into interstate commerce. 





But FDA has now extended this deadline to Jan. 25. This means 
that batches of the colors can continue to be approved for use and sold. 


It also means that Congress will be given a chance to show how 
quickly it is prepared to act on the color bill, which would permit FDA 
to fix tolerances for colors. A bill has been passed by the Senate permit- 
ting FDA to do this. 


Chances are that the House will pass this, but will add on the 
Delaney amendment that will not permit tolerances for any carcinogens. 
Tests have not shown certified colors carcinogenic. 
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a. News from 
7 National Carbon Company 


NATIONAL 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Chicago, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 1N CANADA: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


Manager, Process NATIONAL CARBON Makes the 
World’s Largest Diameter 


Graphite Combustion Chamber 
\ 








Equipment Sales 


J. F. Revilock 


Mr. Revilock was graduated from 
Case Institute of Technology with a 
B.S. in Chemical Engineering. For 
two years he worked at a mid-west 
research center, designing and instal- 
ling chemical process equipment for 
pilot plant production of special air- 
craft fuels and lubricants. 

Mr. Revilock joined National Car- 
bon Company in 1944. For three years 
he worked in the Sales Department 
Development Laboratory designing 
and testing new “Karbate” impervious 
graphite products and improving ex- 
isting equipment. For the past eleven 
years, he has been actively engaged in 
the design, construction, installation 
and process application of carbon, 
graphite and “Karbate” impervious 
graphite equipment. In 1954, he was ; ' ; 
appointed Manager of Process Equip- World’s largest diameter graphite combustion chamber and a carbon hydrator tower will 
ment Sales. Chemical Products Mar- produce phosphoric acid from elemental phosphorus for The American Agricultural 
keting. Chemical Company at their Carteret, New Jersey plant. 


NATIONAL CARBON Has Facilities for dl tiene ton. op iprmoconma 


shown above — the largest in diameter 


Precise Machining of Large Structures Se 














cisely machined graphite parts from 
National Carbon Company. It is 
37’-3” high with an inside diameter of 
20’-4”. Phosphorus burned with air 
within the chamber is subsequently 
hydrated in the carbon tower shown 
at the left to produce phosphoric acid. 
This carbon hydrator is also the larg- 
est NATIONAL CARBON has ever built. 
NATIONAL CARBON’s graphite aad 
carbon materials are well suited to 
this application because they provice 
corrosion-resistance and structural sta- 
close tolerance work possible. bility at elevated temperatures com- 
Working closely with NATIONAL bined with ready machineability and 
CaRBON’s production staff are sales moderate costs. 
and technical service engineers with 
the industry’s most extensive know- 
how in the design of carbon and graph- 
ite equipment for high temperature 
service. This combination of process TIONAL 
knowledge and production experience TRADE MARK 
makes National Carbon Company the 


padi j F oranhite ; ar- “National”, ‘‘Karbate’’, ‘‘N’’ and 
leading supplier of graphite and car Shield Device and ‘‘Union Carbide”’ = 


Photos show close tolerance machin- 
ing of a wall block and factory pre- 
assembly of a block type graphite ves- 
sel for high temperature chlorination. 
Machining was done on new moving- 
bed horizontal milling equipment to 
tolerances of + .010”. The entire unit 
was pre-assembled in the plant with 
.010" thick shims to simulate cement 
joints to be made in the final installa- 
tion. Men with years of experience in 
machining carbon and graphite work- 
ing with modern equipment make this 


bon products used in the chemical are registered trade-marks of 
process industries. Union Carbide Corporation. 
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sage ORONITE 





= Maleic Anhydride J -_ 
plant under construction y v : : q 


' Terephthalic Acid — 


large scale production 


Ilsophthalic 


first commercial production 


Since pioneering production of phthalic anhydride 
from petroleum, Oronite has allocated a great por- 
tion of its resources to researching, developing, 
producing and marketing advanced raw material 
products to the plastics and surface coating indus- 
tries. The popularity of Oronite products plus af- 
filiation with one of the world’s largest producing 
and refining oil companies is your assurance that 
Oronite will continue its extra effort to serve 
growth industries. Why not talk over your chemical 
requirements with Oronite — one of the world’s 
leading petrochemical resources. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
A CALIFORNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY SUBSIDIARY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 


SALES OFFICES « New York, Boston, Wilmington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattie 


Foreign Affiliate: California Chemical international, inc., San Francisco, Geneva, Panama — 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Minimum Hourly Wages Under CPI Contracts with the Government 


Last determination Minimum rate _ States included 





Industrial and refined 
basic chemical prod- 
ucts 


Oct. 7, "56 $1.00 Ala., Ark., D.C., 
Ga., Fla., Md., 
Miss., N.C., 


S.C., Tenn., Va. 


; 28, Si All other states 





Drugs and medicines , 8 Industrywide 





Fertilizers » 36 Industrywide 





Fireworks Industrywide 





Paint and varnish Industrywide 





Soaps and detergents Industrywide 





Pulp and paper products 
except paper bags 


Industrywide 





Paper bags Industrywide 





Photographic and blue- 
printing supplies 
and equipment 


Cleaning and polishing 
preparations, insecti- 


Industrywide 





Industrywide 





Jan. 23, ’51 Industrywide 





April 20, °52 Industrywide 


Outlook: New and Higher CPI Wage Floors 
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Coming up for review in two under way Jan. before a Labor of date, having been set in °56 and 


weeks will be minimum wage rates 
for workers in chemical plants filling 
U.S. government contracts for more 
than $10,000. The hearings will likely 
force substantial hikes of minimum 
wages, at the same time level out 
the existing geographical wage differ- 
entials for plants dealing with the 
government. And they will tend to 
push other CPI firms—even those 
without government contracts — to 
the same minimums. 

The two major questions that in- 
dustry, labor and government experts 
will argue in the hearings, which get 
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Dept. examiner: 

@ What is the prevailing wage in 
the industry that shall be accepted 
aS a minimum wage under govern- 
ment contracts? 

e Should there 
differentials? 

Under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act, a firm with a govern- 
ment contract for more than $10,000 
must pay employees the prevailing 
wage in the industry, as determined 
by the Labor Dept. The current mini- 
mums of $1 in 10 Southern states and 
$1.15 elsewhere are considerably out 


be geographical 


‘S1, respectively (see table). 

The hearings this month are lim- 
ited to firms making “basic industrial 
inorganic and organic chemicals,” in- 
cluding alkalis and chlorine, industrial 
gases, inorganic salts, inorganic com- 
pounds, basic plastic materials, dyes, 
acids, solvents, polyhydric alcohols, 
flavoring materials, rubber processing 
chemicals and plasticizers. Other types 
are due for consideration under sep- 
arate hearings at a later date (table). 

Influence and Fears: The amount 
of chemical business done under 
government contract is small—only 
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If you are looking for an industrial location . . 


HERE’S HOW 


Six years ago GPU Site-Service 
was set up to help growth- 
minded businessmen. 

Although offered by an elec- 
tric utility, its assistance far 
exceeds electric utility matters. 
It is a complete area develop- 
ment service. 

At GPU headquarters and in the electric service companies, 
Site-Service offers you the assistance of plant location specialists. 
These specialists are ready to provide detailed information about 
an industrial area second to none. They will furnish economic 
data for individual communities and areas. They can answer your 
questions about labor, taxes, transportation, water, raw materials 
and services. Free of charge, they offer first-hand facts and figures 
that could cost you unnumbered man-hours to obtain. 

What’s more, Site-Service understands your problems. Its head- 
quarters and area representatives know the special needs of 
industries of all types, large and small. They have on hand the 
specifications of existing buildings and available sites of all sizes. 
From among these can be selected those most suitable for your re- 
quirements. You are thus able to make the soundest possible 
final decision. 

Contacting Site-Service is the first step towards locating for 
profitable growth within overnight shipping of 55 million con- 
sumers. Why not do it today? Your inquiry will receive prompt, 
confidential attention. 


GPY Site Service —the one central source of information 


for nearly half of Pennsylvania and New Jersey 


~~. 
PENNSYLVANIA 4 . 
. 


lebonen @ 


bohnstown ® - © York 
Metropolitan Edison Co. a 


Lokewood* 


ADMINISTRATION 


about $28 million/year out of $8- 
10 billion in the categories listed 
above. But the influence ofthe Walsh- 
Healey standards is greater than their 
direct impact. 

For example, if one firm in a com- 
munity is paying Walsh-Healey rates 
because it has a government contract, 
a competing firm may well be forced 
to meet the same wage level. More- 
over, if a government-contract plant 
hikes wages of unskilled labor, it must 
accordingly raise wages of skilled 
labor to maintain grade differentials. 

How many companies would have 
to raise wages if new rates are set 
they would go into effect about mid- 
year—is problematical. It would de- 
pend on how high the rates were set. 

The number of plants that are now 
paying less than the prevailing wage 
has not yet been revealed by industry 
representatives who have been sur- 
veying the situation. 

A study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that only 10 of the 
nation’s 718 firms affected by Walsh- 
Healey are now paying less than the 
$1.15 legal minimum. Industry 
spokesmen say there is, however, 
considerable spread in rates, particu- 
larly between regions. A plant, there- 
fore, with a lower regional rate might 
have to hike wages considerably to 
meet an industrywide determination. 
Industry will fight hard to retain the 
differential for the South and perhaps 
to establish new differentials for other 
areas, 

Some industry economists fear the 
new chemical minimum wage might 
be increased 65-85¢/hour—bringing 
the minimum as high as $1.80 to $2. 

It's not likely that an increase 
would be that high, but trends point 
to a substantial one. The evaporated 
milk industry minimum was recently 
raised from $1 to $1.68 under the 
Walsh-Healey Act; flour milling was 
set (for the first time) at $1.30; and 
soapmaking was raised a year ago 
from $1 to $1.50. Moreover, average 
hourly wages have risen from $1.80 
to $2.71—a 50% increase—for in- 
dustrial inorganics workers and from 
$1.76 to $2.54—a 42% increase— 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. NEW JERSEY for organic chemicals employees 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. ) 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. F since °S1. 

Testimony: Witnesses expected to 
appear at the hearing include repre- 
sentatives of Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Assn., several companies, International 
Chemical Workers Union, Oil, Chemi- 


GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


Att: Wm. J. Jamieson, Area Development Director, Dept. CW-! 
67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. Whitehall 3-5600 
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Tri-Suré makes the plug to fit your particular need! 


Be particular! You can be when you specify Tri-Sure. 
There’s a Tri-Sure® Closure made particularly to give 
your product the protection it needs. The choice is yours! 
Tri-Sure offers plugs in three different sizes in a wide 
range of materials or combination plugs of zinc or poly- 
ethylene. You can specify steel, zinc, polyethylene, 
stainless steel or aluminum and choose your finish— 
zinc-plated, tin-plated, chromated, phosphatized or 
*“PRI-SURE®/COATED” to meet your coating specifications 
for lined containers. Remember, whichever Tri-Sure 
Plug you select, it assures sealed-in-security...sealed- 
out-impurity. For the plug gasket in every Tri-Sure 
Closure is contained between the plug and the flange 
curl, providing an impenetrable barrier against seepage, 
leakage and contamination. 


The Tri-Sure Plug is but one integral part of the famous 
Tri-Sure Closure. The Flange, Plug and Tab-Seal® to- 
gether—provide the ultimate im product protection—no 
matter how or where in the world you ship. Next time you 
order steel containers, be sure you specify Tri-Sure Closures. 
And next time you order recondi- 

tioned drums, be sure you specify new, 

genuine Tri-Sure Plugs and Gaskets. 

If you have a particular closure prob- 

lem, let Tri-Sure engineering help 

you solve it. Call or write... 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. * CHICAGO, ILL. + LINDEN, N.J. « NILES, OHIO 
CANADA + AUSTRALIA » MEXICO + BRAZH. 





GRINDING MILLS 


for every application... 





CASCADE MILLS® 


Ask for Catalog 17-C-36 covering dry grind- 
ing mills; AH-389-36 on wet grinding mills. 


HARDINGE 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


YORK. PENNSYLVANIA 
few York loronte 


240 ARCH ST 
pecage Mibbeng  Hourton Sem Lobe (it 


Main Office ond Works 
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cal & Atomic Workers Union, and 
statisticians and economists from the 
Labor Dept. 

As the industry’s major chemical 
unions, ICWU and OCAW will make 
a joint statement through an OCAW 
research department member. AIl- 
though representatives aren't 
saying what they'll recommend as a 
minimum, sources close to the unions 
indicate it might be around $1.75. 

The wage level, however, is not a 
point of deep concern to the unions. 
A check of OCAW contracts, for 
example, reveals that “only a handful” 
of union members receive less than 
$1.50/hour—and most of those are 
handicapped workers employed in 
small plants. The wage level interests 
the chemical unions mainly because 
it provides a floor under wages and 
a standard by which they can measure 
their bargaining positions. 

What the unions would most like 
to get out of the new determinations 
is an industrywide minimum. It’s 
basic to their philosophy that workers 
performing a certain type of work 
should be paid uniformly, no matter 
where they work. Moreover, a uni- 
form wage structure would smooth 
the road toward industrywide or 
multiplant bargaining, another union 
goal. 

Management will aim to maintain 
geographic differentials on the grounds 
that wages are a matter of prevailing 
circumstances at a given location, are 


union 


based on living costs and competitive 
conditions in that area. 

How successful the management 
spokesmen will be is a guess. Ninety 
per cent of the minimum rates set for 
various industries are already on a 
national, not regional, basis, so that a 
plant in a cannot 
underbid other plants for contracts on 
the basis of lower labor costs. 

Industries that sell their products 
largely in the region where they are 
made are most likely to be allowed 
regional differentials. Chemicals, on 
the other hand, are shipped all over 
the country. Labor Dept. officials say 
that a lower wage rate may not nec- 
essarily be allowed for the South be- 
cause it was allowed in °51. In the 
most 


low-wage area 


chemical 
process industries, paint and varnish 
minimum 


recent case in the 
wages were put on an 
industrywide basis in 58. 

Other Determinations: Elsewhere in 
the chemical process industries, other 


new wage hearings are coming up. 
Although not officially scheduled, pulp 
and paper makers will air their views 
in March, and photographic and blue- 
printing supply makers will be heard 
in February. New proceedings are due 
in °61 for makers of cleaning and 
polishing preparations, insecticides 
and fungicides. 

It’s the cumulative effect of wage 
hikes in many industries that has put 
real pressure on management. A 
CHEMICAL WEEK check in major 
chemical producing areas indicates 
that rises in minimums in other in- 
dustrial categories usually mean in- 
creased raw-material or service prices, 
adding to the chemical makers’ manu- 
facturing costs. 

Outlook: The hearings are expected 
to take about three days. Two or 
three months later, the government 
will issue its proposed minimum wage, 
and participants then will have 30 days 
to object. After a determination is 
issued about midyear, it will be ap- 
pealable only through the courts. 

Industry expectations were summed 
up this way by an executive of one 
large chemical compaay: “You can 
bet your boots we'll gt an increase— 
how much, I'd hate ‘o speculate.” 


Trouble in Packages 


Producers and users of packaging 
materials have asked the government 
for a special one-year extension of 
the March 5, °60, deadline for prov- 
ing the safety of their products, when 
used to wrap tood. If the extension is 
not granted ty the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, the industry faces a hec- 
tic scramble for substitutes when the 
deadline hits. 

The food additives amendment 
enacted in ‘58 aims to control the 
rapid number of 
chemicals used to preserve or process 


increase in the 


food. But the packagers come under 
the act, since some kinds of wrap- 
pings and containers contain ingredi- 
ents that migrate into the food. 
Packagers are harder hit than 
other segments of the food industry, 
because “food additives” is a new 
field to them. Until now, they could 
use any material they considered safe, 
until FDA proved it unsafe. Now 
the burden of proving safety is on 
the packagers. Upshot: they'll either 
furnish proof themselves—an expen- 
sive process—or they'll buy only ma- 
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CAN YOU USE A BETTER 
ALUMINUM 
FLUORIDE? 


A free-flowing crystalline powder ? 
Unusually uniform in particle size ? 
Unusually high in analysis ? 

An inexpensive source of silica-free fluorine ? 
One that’s highly compatible in the melt ? 


With superior fluxing action and thermal control? 


Stauffer is basic in Alumi- 
num Fluoride. Our Nyotex 
Chemicals Division is 
making Aluminum Fluoride 
under a program aimed at 
constant improvement of 
the product, and now ship- 
ping to primary aluminum 
producers. 


We deliver Aluminum Fluo- 
ride in any quantity you need 
in 100-pound multiwall bags, 
400-pound fiber drums and 
hopper-bottom cars. 


We offer practical Technical 
Service by competent and 
experienced specialists who 
supervise the manufacture 
of the product. 


Stauffer’s Aluminum Fluoride is falling 50 feet into 
covered hopper car. Note complete freedom from dusting. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Califor.%ia 


NYOTEX CHEMICALS DIVISION, P. 0. Box 9716, Houston 15, Texas 
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_ — What's News 
in Mixing? 


DISSOLVERS 


Many difficult jobs 
made easier by patented 
Cowles impeller 


The high speed, high shear principle em- 
ployed in the Cowles Dissolver creates zones 
of intense turbulenee within the material by 
direct mechanical action. The material is 
forced rapidly outward through itself, caus- 
ing violent impact and shearing of particle 
against particle. This action, coupled with 
the ability of the exclusive power trans- 
mission system to deliver full power even at 
slow speeds results in great versatility and 
rapid ultimate dispersion of a wide variety of 
materials. Here are just a few examples— 


[) Ester gum adhesives, 40%, solids, proc- 
essed at 500 gallons per hour. High quality, 
stable end products. 


[] Printing inks, many types, processed in 
a fraction of the time of ordinary mixers. 
Self cleaning impeller speeds color and 
batch changeovers. 


() Stable asphalt suspensions dispersed 
to fineness of 99%, through 325 mesh screen 
in a single pass. 


[] High viscosity mastic compounds pro- 
duced in spectacular quantities as compared 
to "Z" blade mixers—also grease, pipe and 
joint compounds. 


(J Many ordinary types of paints can be 
processed completely on the Cowles, without 
milling. 


C) Full range of paper coatings—clays, latex 
rubbers, polyvinyls, high grade coating colors 
etc., processed in fraction of time required 
by ordinary mixers. 


C) Fruit juice concentrates—Cowles saves 
hundreds of man hours for manufacturers in 
fresh fruit dispersing operations. Improves 
end products, too. 


These are only a few examples of the great 
variety of applications where Cowles Dis- 
solvers are now saving time and money for 
Chemical, Pharmaceutical, Drug, Cosmetic 
and Food manufacturers. 


It's the teeth that make the big difference 
Let us prove if in your plant—ot our risk! 
Please send me Information on items checked 


above, or data on processing the following 
materials 





MOREHOUSE-COWLES, INC. 
1150 Sen Fernando Read, 

Los Angeles 65, Calif. 

5934 
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terials and chemicals that have al- 
ready been tested by their pro- 
ducers. 

Blanket extension of the deadline 
seems unlikely. However, Health, 
Education & Welfare Secy. Arthur 
Flemming has assured packagers that 
companies moving rapidly to comply 
will be given every consideration. But 
government officials privately feel 
that some firms have been moving too 
slowly, have tried to “shove the 
problem under the rug.” Special 
allowances are not likely for the latter 
group. 


LEGAL 


Antitrust Cases: Two antitrust cases 
directed against CPI firms are in 
the news this week. One, a civil anti- 
trust suit against Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co. and six other manufactur- 
ers of plate glass mirrors, has been 
terminated by the entry of a consent 
judgment, according to the Justice 
Dept. Details of the decree have not 
been revealed. 

In the other case, preliminary in- 
quiries are under way by the federal 
government and New York state to 
determine if there is evidence of price 
fixing by manufacturers supplving 
chemicals to the city of Binghamton. 
Mayor J. J. Burns had written the 
state attorney general concerning his 
city’s effort to buy liquid chlorine 
through sealed competitive bids. “For 
years,” the mayor says, “each bidder 
has submitted a bid calling for the 
same price as those of other bidders.” 
Action is now awaiting submission of 
evidence. 

ao 

Pollution Precedent: What may be 
the first injunction suit based on 
charges of air pollution against a 
Florida phosphate producer has been 
filed. T. M. Mathers and his wife, 
of Bartow, Fla., charge that the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. plant 
there has been discharging “large 
amounts of dust, gases and fumes, 
the odor of which is irritating . 
when mixed with the  surround- 
ing air. . . .” They also claim that 
the company has “ignored” their 
complaints and that the Florida Air 
Pellution Control Commission “can- 
not or will not help” correct the con- 
dition. The Mathers claim indicates 
the alleged discharge began after 
they moved into their Bartow home. 


Taiwan Test: Hydrocarbon Re- 
search, Inc. (New York) has denied 
charges brought against it by Taiwan 
Fertilizer Co. (Formosa), which has 
claimed dissatisfaction with the con- 
tract it had with Hydrocarbon for 
construction of an ammonia plant in 
Taipeh. In its answer filed in U.S. 
district court at Trenton, N.J., Hy- 
drocarbon said that Taiwan Fertilizer 
had, by its conduct, reaffirmed the 
agreement, acted under its terms, and 
had accepted Hydrocarbon’s perform- 
ance under the contract. 

Hydrocarbon contends that Tai- 
wan’s allegations are insufficient to 
constitute a cause of action, are al- 
leged simply as subterfuge in an at- 
tempt to deprive Hydrocarbon of its 
rights under the agreement. 


LABOR 

Charges Dismissed: Charges of un- 
fair labor practices brought against 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. by 
Local 36, International Chemical 
Workers Union, have been dismissed 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. In its charges, which grew 
out of a lengthy strike last summer, 
the union contended that V-C refused 
to rehire some workers and to ne- 
“otute in good faith at a bargaining 
sssion. Employees have been work- 
ing at the plant without a contract 
for several months, and negotiating 
sessions are still under way 

& 

Vote No Union: Employees of 
Susquehanna-Western Corp.’s_ urani- 
um mill at Riverton. Wyo., 
voted against affiliating with any 
union. The vote, conducted under 
National Labor Relations Board su- 
pervision, showed 23 votes for District 
50, United Mine Workers, seven for 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, 
and 44 for no union. Under NLRB 
regulations, the unions cannot try to 
organize the company for another 
year. 


have 


. 

No Progress: At the Sugar Creek, 
Mo., refinery of Standard Oil of 
Indiana, negotiations between man- 
agement and Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers are still stalemated. The plant 
has been struck for more than six 
months. Management has reported 
that the plant is being operated at 
70% of capacity by supervisory 
workers. 
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In league with chemical processors around the world, MHI 
continues full tilt on the development of new applications for 
hydride chemistry. Application development for sodium and 
potassium borohydrides, for example, has opened exciting 
possibilities for chemists working in the pulp, paper, textile and 
plastic foam fields. 


Reductive wood pulp bieaching 
Sodium borohydride and potassium borohydride are being used 
effectively as reductive bleaching agents for wood pulp and 
cellulosic textile materials and for stabilizing bleached mate- 
rials to prevent color reversion or yellowing. For the first time, 
chemists now have a water soluble reagent which will selec- 
tively and quantitively reduce the aldehyde groups in oxi- 
dized cellulose. 


Textile finishers “clean up” 

The borohydrides quantitively and rapidly reduce aldehydes and 
ketones to alcohols in water or alcoholic solutions at room 
temperature and atmosphere. The borohydrides “clean up” 
trace amounts of residual aldehydes in organic products, pre- 
venting odor development and greatly improving color stability 


for finishes using aldehyde-based resins. Borohydrides also 
reduce the carbonyl group in cellulose, introduced by oxidative 
bleaching, thus increasing resistance of the fibers to hot alkali. 


Borohydrides make better foams 
Borohydrides for producing vinyl foams offer versatile and inex- 
pensive process possibilities using simple equipment. As blow- 
ing agents, the hydrogen yield of the borohydrides produces 
foams of fine, uniform cellular structure. Foam density is 
variable with the concentration of the borohydride. In addition 
to fine uniform cell structure, other advantages include low 
density, and low compression set. 





Do you have ined Hyde 
“Whese new game Reduction: 
technical 
pubdlications? 

If not, write today 


For technical 


service. 

Contact MHI now. Over 20 years’ experience, pilus the recent 
assignment of exclusive patent rights for the manufacture of 
sodium borohydride and its organic reduction applications, qual- 
ifies MHI as an exceptionaily helpful source for technical service. 











PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


116 CONGRESS STREET, BE\ERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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KEY CHANGES 


George G. Stier to president and 
Harry A. Batley to executive vice- 


president, Nopco Chemical Co. (New- 

ark, N.J.). 2-ACETO- 
Bruce Ainsworth to president, Har- THIOPHENE 

chem Division, Wallace & Tiernan 


Inc. (Belleville, N.J.). 


K. H. Shaffer to chairman, board 
of directors, and J. E. Gosline to 
president, Standard Oil Co. of Texas, 
subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of 
California (San Francisco). 


Richard J. Hefler to board of di- 
rectors, American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Corp. (Los Angeles). 


smells? 


Howard G. Oster to board of di- 


rectors, Eaton Chemical and Dyestuff 

Co. (Detroit). ?- HLORO- 
John S. Sprowls to board of di- THIOPHENE 

rectors, Vickers Petroleum Co., Inc. 

(Wichita, Kan.). 


Sol M. Linowitz to board of di- 
rectors, Haloid Xerox, Inc. (Roches- 
ter, N.Y.). 


David X. Klein to divisional vice- 
president, Heyden Newport Chemical 
Corp. (New York). 


Harold W. Ritchey to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Rocket Divisions, 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. (Trenton) 


Call on Rhodia ) ) 3-5 DINITRO 
. . C. J. Schmidt to corporation vice- 4 


ai 59 
Odor Engineering to solve president, Midland-Ross Corp. (New 
your malodor problems York). BENZOIC 


a plant + product John F. Claydon to vice-president, ACID 
Rhodia Inc. is the world leader in in- Carborundum Co. (Niagara Falls, 
dustrial odor control and reodorization N.Y.). F 
technology and a primary producer 
of industrial aromatic chemicals. It William F. May and Clarence L. 
offers fully qualified consultation Van Schaick to board of directors, 
service anywhere in the United States American Can Co. (New York). 
without cost or obligation. 
Wilbur H. Brumfield to president, 
Solvay Process Division; Frank J. 
French to president, General Chemi- 
cal Division; Frank M. Norton to 
executive vice-president, Plastics and 
Coal Chemicals Division; all of 
Allied Chemical Corp. (New York). 


RHODIA INC., 

60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me Rhodia literature. 
My problem is: (please give specifics) 











NAME 





DIED 


John G. Bill, 55, president, Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Division, Merck & ae 
Co., at Philadelphia. lege adea co., a 
RHODIAinc. | Si esgror AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York George A. Rasch, 58, president, MURRAY HILL 2-2587 


(Phone: PLaza 3-4850) Riverside Chemical Corp., at Buffalo. CABLE ADORESS: PHARCHEM 


ADDRESS. 
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NESIA 


More economical! Better working qualities ! 


NEOPRENE MAG 


Westvaco, leading producers of heavy magnesias, have now de- 
veloped a new grade that neoprene and synthetic rubber com- 
pounders will find excellent as an anti-scorch and curing agent 
and acid acceptor. 


It offers high adsorptive capacity combined with high bulk den- 

sity and extremely fine particle size. As a result you get outstand- 

ing anti-scorch properties in a magnesia that mills more readily 

into the batch and produces more uniform dispersion. 

What's more Westvaco’s new, exclusive process . . . backed by 

fully integrated production and inexhaustible raw material supply 
makes Seamag available at an extremely attractive price. 


Sample, quotation and technical data on request. 


Putting ldeas to Work 


Me MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Westvaco Mineral Products Division 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL General Sales Offices: 


Bsinltthedabbne: 161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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Victor Siiver Bow, MontO 
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Westvaco Pocatello, Ida O 
Monsanto Soda Springs, idaO 


PHOSPHORUS PLANTS IN WEST 


are situated in the midst of abun- 
dant—but low-grade—coal reserves. 


New Coking Methods Shorten 


Plans are moving ahead this week 
on new coking processes designed to 
produce coke from the abundant low- 
grade coal reserves in the mineral- 
rich Utah-Wyoming Intermountain 
area. Elemental phosphorus plants 
there, which require more than 1% 
tons of coke per ton of phosphorus, 
are primary targets of the new coking 
techniques; coke-hungry blast fur- 
naces are a close second. 

Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. recently disclosed plans for a 
$3.5-million coking plant at Kemmer- 
er, Wyo. (CW, Jan. 9, p. 26). It will 
manufacture metallurgical-grade coke 
for phosphorus operations at its West- 
vaco Mineral Products Division 


40 


(Pocatello, Ida.). And U.S. Fuel Co. 
(Salt Lake City subsidiary of U.S. 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co.) last 
week revealed details of a successful 


pilot-plant operation yielding high- 
quality coke pellets and coal-chemi- 
cal by-products from Utah coals. 
Mineral processors in the Inter- 
mountain area have long sought to 
exploit their vast local coal reserves 
—estimated to represent more than 
half of the nation’s total reserves. 
Most of the coal in this area, how- 
ever, is lignite (brown coal) and sub- 
bituminous material unsuited to con- 
ventional coking techniques. Result: 
many of the large carbon-consuming 
process plants have had te depend 


largely on coke hauled 1,500 miles 
from Kentucky and West Virginia. 
The potential savings on shipping 
costs alone provides strong incentive 
for the development of suitable car- 
bonizing processes. 

FMC’s Pocatello plant obtains a 
small amount of coke from U.S 
Steel’s coking facilities at Geneva, 
Utah, but Eastern coke makes up the 
bulk of its supply. Monsanto uses 
coke from Western sources for its 
phosphate operations at Soda Springs, 
Ida., has expressed interest in the 
potential cost savings that a nearby 
source would afford. Victor Chemical, 
too, would be a likely customer for 
Intermountain coke, now supplies its 
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COKE MADE IN EAST 


must now be shipped 
across country to charge 
Intermountain area 
phosphorus furnaces. 


West's Raw Material Supply Lines 


Silver Bow, Mont., phosphorus plant 
from sources in Western and Mid- 
western areas. 

Coke Without Chemicals: Details 
of FMC’s process are still a closely 


guarded secret, probably won't be 
made public until the Kemmerer plant 
is in operation. All that’s known 
about the project: it’s essentially a 
two-step process, does not produce 
coal-chemical by-products commonly 
associated with coking operations. 
Coke production reportedly will 
consist of reduction of raw coal by 
gases of coal combustion in a retort 
or preheat chamber to yield a friable 
semicoke. This will be followed by 
mechanical briquetting without the 
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use of binders, then final reduction 
to coke in another reducing unit. 
Natural gas will be burned only for 
Startup. 

Coke produced for Westvaco’s 
phosphorus plant will likely be made 
in small briquettes, about 7s-in. size. 
However, FMC expects to be able 
to produce larger coke—up to 3-in. 
sizes—suitable for blast furnace ap- 
plications. 

Although many carbon producers 
maintain that some coking costs must 
be borne by by-products to make 
metallurgical-grade coke competitive, 
FMC considers the lack of by-product 
operations a virtue of its process. 
Final proof of this economic theory, 


as well as the technical feasibility of 
the new coking technique, will be 
decided by the Kemmerer plant. 

Thermal Decomposition: The proc- 
ess developed by U.S. Fuel’s research 
director, Loran Creglow, has passed 
the critical pilot stage, is now termed 
both technically and economically 
feasible by the company. Key: ther- 
mal decomposition of 
within the coking chamber to supply 
auxiliary carbon while the high vola- 
tile content of the low-grade coal 
is being driven off. Here’s how pilot 
tests were run: 

Soft coal fines from U.S. Fuel’s 
Hiawatha properties in central Utah 
(Carbon and Emery counties) were 


natural gas 
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hard-to-handle 
fluids 


CORROSIVE 
ABRASIVE 
VISCOUS 

THICK 

HEAVY 

QUICK SETTLING 
VALUABLE 
SENSITIVE 
HAZARDOUS 
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DIAPHRAGM 


Thousands of Shriver pumps han- 
dling materials that clog or wear 
out other pumps all too quickly 
have proved their amazing serv- 
ice economy record. It will pay 
you to get Bulletin 148. 


T. SHRIVER & CO., Inc. 


832 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J 
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first pelletized with water (23%) 
and an inert binder (2%) in a re- 
volving drum. After screening to size. 
the pellets were dried by waste heat 
from the coking unit to a water con- 
tent of about 1.25%. The pellets then 
flowed by gravity from a charging 
hopper into a _ natural gas-heated 
chamber, which preheated the charge 
to 300 C. 

As the hot pellets entered the cok- 
ing retort, natural gas was blown in 
at the bottom of the unit. The gas 
then decomposed at 1220 C in the 
bed of white-hot coke, and carbon 
derived from the decomposition com- 
bined with volatile components of the 
coal. Disintegration of the pellets, 
which would result if coal solids had 
to supply all of the carbon for the 
reduction reactions, was thereby pre- 
vented. 

Natural gas requirements of the 
operation are about 18,000 cu. ft./- 
ton of soft coal—8,000 cu. ft./ton 
for the thermal decomposition reac- 
tion, 10,000 cu. ft./ton for external 
heating of the retort and feed pre- 
heater. Time required to go from 
pellet to coke: about 80 minutes. 

Product Balance: Coke produced 
by the pilot unit is described as hard, 
“construction-type” pellets, ranging in 
size from ™%s to % in. Volatile con- 
tent of the coke is less than 1% 
(compared with 40-45% in the raw 
coal), sulfur runs 0.5-0.6%,. and ash 
content is about 10%. 

As do conventional coking opera- 
tions, U.S. Fuel’s process yields by- 
product coal oils and tars—about 
45-50 gal./ton of soft coal. In addi- 
tion, the combination of decomposi- 
tion products from natural gas and 
coal gases creates 18,000-25,000 cu. 
ft./ton of “reactor gas” containing 
85% hydrogen. 

Reactor gas could be burned for 
the external heating of the process 
units. However, U.S. Fuel experts 
point out the possibility of utilizing 
this hydrogen-rich by-product for the 
hydrogenation of coal oils to pro- 
duce automotive-grade gasoline. Most 
previous coal carbonization processes, 
they add, attempted to use the hy- 
drogen off-gas for burning within the 
retort chamber. But the presence of 
nitrogen (almost 15%), which leads 
to formation of a friable char, rules 
out this alternative. 

What’s Ahead: U.S. Fuel hasn’t re- 
vealed details of its plans for com- 


mercial development of the new cok- 
ing process. It does say that the next 
logical step would be construction of 
a $250,000, 50-tons/day unit to pro- 
duce enough coke for operational 
experiments in nearby phosphorus 
and steelmaking industries. 

A commercial-size unit to supply 
100,000 tons/year of coke for the 
Intermountain area’s phosphorus in- 
dustry would cost about $2 million. 
Cost of coke from a plant of this 
size, U.S. Fuel estimates, would be 
substantially below the price that 
elemental producers pay for Eastern 
coke. In fact, the estimated cost of 
a 50-tons/day retort is $50,000 less 
than a conventional coke oven of the 
same size. 

On the other hand, FMC’s $3.5- 
million plant is designed to turn out 
about 250 tons/day of coke from 
500 tons of low-grade coal. Although 
this works out to a higher cost per 
ton of capacity than U.S. Fuel’s pro- 
posed plant, the Kemmerer installa- 
tion is admittedly a demonstration 
unit, may not reflect valid economic 
comparisons. 

One thing both firms can count 
on: an interested audience of car- 
bon-consuming Intermountain proc- 
essors rooting for their success. 


PROCESSES 


Hydrogen Sulfide Removal: The 
Fabrika Azotnih Dubriva (Pancevo, 
Yugoslavia) will use the alkazid proc- 
ess to remove hydrogen sulfide from 
synthesis feedgas for an ammonia 
plant to be completed in ’60. In the 
process, an aqueous solution of al- 
kaline salts and amino acids absorbs 
hydrogen sulfide. The solution can be 
regenerated in a distillation tower. 

e 

Silver Catalyst: Deutsche Gold- 
und Silber-Scheideanstalt AG 
(Frankfurt, Germany) has developed 
a sponge-metal silver catalyst similar 
to Raney-nickel in physical proper- 
ties. It is produced by alloying silver 
with 20-60% (by weight) calcium, 
magnesium, antimony, zinc, or bari- 
um. The brittle alloys are powdered 
and leached with dilute acid to dis- 
solve the alloying element, leaving the 
pure silver sponge-metal. Unlike 
Raney-nickel, which is used primarily 
for hydrogenation, the new catalyst 
is said to be suitable for organic oxi- 
dation reactions. 
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NEW HIGH-GRADE 


AQUA AMMONIA tron 
to meet your most 
exacting specifications 














Sohio's high-quality aqua ammonia from one of 
industry’s most advanced petrochemical plants 
starts with pure condensate. Concentration of filtered 
product is automatically controlled . . . with final 
quality tests after loading. Combine this formula for 
superior-grade aqua ammonia with dependable, fast 
service and you can see why it pays to call Sohio 
first for your aqua. 








@ Specifications Made more rigid than ever. Call 
the man from Sohio and discuss with him your 
own specification requirements. 


Service — Sohio’s production and storage facilities 
provide aqua ammonia “on the shelf” for prompt 
shipment. Specially designed tankers equipped 
with self-contained pumping units unload directly 
to your tanks. Tank cars unload top or bottom to 
match your storage. 


When you need highest-quality aqua ammonia and 
fast service, call the man from Sohio. 


... We're serious 


about SERVICE at Sohio 


SoHio CHEMICAL © 
Fort Amanda Road, P.O. Box 628, Lima, Ohio 
Phone CApito! 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA O 497-U) 
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Outstanding among the feats of today’s 
Imaginative Man is the speed with which 
bench-scale chemistry is translated 
into full-scale chemical manufacture, 
with product uniformity controlled tc 
precise laboratory standards. 


This requires a high degree of creative 
imagination combined with broad 
practical knowledge. Fluor's 25 years of 


design, engineering and construction 
for the chemical process and refining 
industries includes experience with all 


types of unit processes and operations. 


FLUOR 


Designers - Engineers - Constructors 
& & 
for the Process and Power Industries 
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2-NITROPROPANE 


PROBLEM: 
_ To reduce pigment grinding time 


by getting better wetting of the 
hydrophilic pigments by vehicles. 


2-NITROPROPANE (2-NP) is highly adsorbed on pigments 
— it will displace moisture. Only 1% of 2-NITROPROPANE 
(2-NP) based on the weight of the pigment is required. Also 

oT @) LUTION : — it’s volatile — can’t weaken the film. Here are some of the 
results you can get: 


_ Reduced grinding time. 


® Uniform color development with tinting pigments. 


( 


1-NITROPROPANE 


csc 


3. Improved weathering qualities. 
_ No residual dispersing agent in the film. 


_ Settled pigment remains fluffy — easily redispersed 
GaMeRCIAL SOLVENTS —no hard caking—no long stirring before use. 


;. Lower cost than most dispersing agents. 


A free 8-ounce sample is enough for a plant run. Write for 
the details today. 


INOUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


ATLANTA «+ BOSTON + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI! « CLEVELAND + DETROIT + 
LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS + NEWARK +> NEW YORK: ST. LOVIG + GAN FRANCISCO 
1% CANADA: McArthur Chemical Co. (1956) Ltd.,Montreal + in 1c 1 » S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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Chairman Charles L. Huisking and President William Huisking discuss plant-construction blueprints. 


Moving More Deeply into Manufacturing © 


In the next few months, production 
of synthetic camphor will go on- 
stream at Clintbrook Chemical Divi- 
sion of Chas. L. Huisking & Co. (New 
York). Production of the synthetic— 
by a process acquired recently from 
Du Pont — marks another step by 
Huisking away from its 50-year role 
as exporter-importer and distributor 
of drugs and chemicals. New course: 
toward making specialty chemicals. 

In addition, the company has slated 
these other ventures into manufac- 
turing in °60: production of dimeth- 
ylol urea (also a quondam Du Pont 
operation), production of sorbitan 
fatty acid ester and polyoxyethylene 
sorbitan fatty acid esters (competing 
with Atlas’s Span and Tween emulsi- 
fiers) and, in Europe, production of 
high-melting-point polyglycol waxes. 
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The latter operation will be a joint 
venture and is currently under ne- 
gotiation. 

These moves mark Huisking’s evo- 
lution into a significant factor in the 
industry as a manufacturer—instead 
of simply merchandiser—of specialty 
chemicals for many industries. 

Huisking’s entry into manufactur- 
ing has been’ so_ sudden _ that 
there’s some confusion in the trade 
about the actual makeup of the com- 
pany. And being a 100% family-held 
concern—not subject to government 
disclosure requirements, as are pub- 
licly held companies—there’s little 
published material available as a guide 
to the direction the company is tak- 
ing. 

Guideline: As now constituted, the 
parent company is made up of three 


divisions: Glyco Chemicals, Peder De- 
vold Oil Co. and Clintbrook Chemical 
Co. 

e Glyco manufactures dimethy! 
hydantoin and derivatives, and a line 
of emulsifying agents, polyhydric al- 
cohol esters, and synthetic waxes 
(Acrawax C) at Williamsport, Pa. It 
is also currently producing derivatives 
of ethylene oxide and _ hydrogen 
cyanide. 

e Peder Devold Oil is probably the 
largest importer and seller of cod 
liver oil and other vitamin oils in 
the U.S. Although it has the same 
name as its Norwegian supplier in 
Aalesund, there’s no longer a cor- 
porate tie between the two. 

e Clintbrook Chemical manufac- 
tures camphor, theobromine salts, pro- 
caine base and procaine hydrochlo- 
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Specialists In Emulsion Polymers 





New 
Light Colored 
Modified 
Polystyrene 
Emulsion 
For Floor 
Polishes 


NeoRez S-71 


Formulators anxious to achieve new 
for 


polishes will welcome this new emul- 


lightness of color their floor 
sion. In addition to its exceptional 
light color, NeoRez S-71 imparts ex- 
cellent gloss and leveling properties. It 
is highly stable, and has an unusually 
with and 


wide compatibility waxes 


resins. 


Widely Used 
-Time Proven 


NeoRez ST 


Used by many formulators for many 


years, NeoRez ST provides superior 


leveling, minimizing “crawling” and 
“puddling”’, even on difficult substrates. 
It imparts a rich, deep gloss and excep- 
tional resistance to dirt. In formulating, 
NeoRez ST has low plasticizer require- 


ments. 


Write for samples and new compre- 


hensive bulletin. 


Polyviny! Chemicals, Inc. 
26-6 Howley Street, Peabody, Massachusetts 
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ride and para-amino benzoate at Lynd- 
hurst, N.J. This plant, is also used as 
a base for resale of acetic acid, ace- 
tone and methanol, has storage ca- 
pacity of around 1 million gal. 

The company’s payroll totals about 
260. Sales and executive offices are 
in New York City. 

For a relatively small company 
(CHEMICAL WEEK’s estimate of sales; 
$7-10 million/ year), Huisking has a 
varied product mix—much of it seem- 
ingly unrelated. But if the product 
lines do not dovetail, it's probably 
because of the company’s desire to 
establish a broad base of manufac- 
turing as quickly as possible rather 
than wait for an opportunity to inte- 
grate its operations. 

Huisking’s decision to go deeper 
into manufacturing stemmed from 
several postwar factors: the dollar 
shortage overseas, the profit pinch 
due to the inflation in the U.S., and 
U.S. companies’ trend toward manu- 
facturing and distributing their own 
products overseas rather than using 
sales agents (such as Huisking). 

Flashback: The company’ was 
started in 1910 under Charles Huisk- 
ing, its present chairman, as an im- 
porter and exporter of drugs and 
chemicals. Then only 25 and the 
youngest drug broker in the USS.., 
Huisking was already a veteran of 
12 years in the industry, having 
worked since he was 13 with Thomas 
M. Curtius, a drug broker in New 
York City’s Platt Street. 

In 1913, Huisking acquired the 
Platt Street building from the Curtius 
estate; and in ‘17, the business was 
incorporated as Chas. L. Huisking. 
Inc., with Charles Huisking as presi- 
dent and his brothers George and 
Joseph as secretary and _ vice-presi- 
dent, respectively. Shortly after in- 
corporation, the Huisking brokerage 
house also became an agency, com- 
mission merchant and trading busi- 
ness in drugs and chemicals. 

In °18, the company became one 
of the three U.S. distributors of the 
Italian Conti Castile Soap; and six 
years later, Conti Products Corp. 
(New York City) was organized, with 
Charles Huisking as president. Soap 
products were turned out in a con- 
verted bakery plant in Brooklyn until 
this operation was sold to J. B. 
Williams (Glastonbury, Conn.) in °49. 
Later, Pharmaceuticals Inc. (Newark, 
N.J.) acquired the Conti line when 


it took over J. B. Williams. 

Huisking, with a growing export 
business, opened up a London office 
in '20; and tied up with the firm 
of Henry Wheeler & Sons to form 
Wheeler & Huisking Ltd. four years 
later. The affiliation lasted until July 
°58, when Huisking’s interest was 
sold to Wallerstein Co. (a division of 
Baxter Labs). 

In the late ‘20s, Huisking became 
the sole U.S. distributor for Peder 
Devold Cod Liver Oil. It is still the 
biggest handler of cod liver oil in 
this country. Although synthetic vita- 
min has largely replaced cod liver oil 
as a source tor vitamin A, this hasn't 
seriously h trt Huisking’s sales. Most 
of the com>»any’s cod liver oil is sold 
not for human consumption but rath- 
er as an animal feed supplement, in 
which the cod liver oil provides a 
source of fat as well as vitamins A 
and D. 

Purification and blending of cod 
liver oil, along with production of 
a deworming agent (Santonine), con- 
stituted most of the manufacturing 
operations of MHuisking during the 
*40s. The company continued to de- 
rive the bulk of its sales dollars from 
its export-import operations. 

More Manufacturing: Huisking 
moved to a larger plant in Brook- 
lyn’s Clinton Avenue ira °51. Two 
years later, it took over the tableting 
of camphor from Du Pont. In line 
with increasing stress on manufacture, 
the firm set up a subsidiary corpora- 
tion to carry on manufacturing op- 
erations. The first suggested name, 
Clinton Chemicals, had to be aban- 
doned because it conflicted with an- 
other company’s title; the company 
reincorporated under the Clintbrook 
appellation. 

A major manufacturing expansion 
came in °56, when Huisking pur- 
chased facilities of William S. Gray 
& Co. at Lyndhurst for a reported 
$360,000. Although Huisking didn't 
take over the company’s name, it did 
agree to carry on its operations as 
supplier of methanol, acetone and 
acetic acid. Equipment for the manu- 
facture of procaine, primarily an 
anesthetic, was installed at Lyndhurst 
in °57; and within a year, Clintbrook 
Chemical was manufacturing procaine 
base and procaine hydrochloride and 
para-aminobenzoic acid and its salts. 

Biggest step in its evolution into 
the role of chemical manufacturer 
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Steam 
for 
Jefferson 
Chemical 


Two new 120,000 
pound steam-per hour 
units installed in 
Port Neches plant. 


The needed additional power and process steam capacity 
for Jefferson Chemical’s expanded Port Neches plant is 
furnished by the two Vogt boilers pictured here, each 
with a capacity of 120,000 pounds per hour. The boilers 
are designed for 675 lbs. pressure to operate at 625 Ibs. 
pressure and 769°F. total temperature. The furnaces are 
equipped with gas burners and have water cooled front 


and side walls. 


Bulletins describing Vogt boiler installations in a Oo in: For Custom Installation 
Bulletin VF-VS§-2 + 
Package Unit Bulletin 
heating are available on request. A Vi ee } PSG-3, address Dept. 

, 24A-BCW. 


variety of industrial plants for power, processing and 


Installation by C. F. Braun and Co., Engineers. 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., LOU/SV/ILLE, KENTUCKY 


SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Camden, N.J., St. Louis, Charleston, W.Va., Cincinnati 


a 
GENERATORS 
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New Booklet On 


FrOouvoamE. 
0Z2=-n0Z2nTH0=-0 


Valves & Complete 
Containers 


To up-date your knowledge of 
what's new in aerosol dispensing and 
packaging, send for this free Risdon 
booklet. It covers the complete Risdon 
line in 16 colorful, illustrated pages. 
Helps you to select the type of Risdon 
valve or dispenser best suited for your 
product whether packaged in glass, 
metal or plastic. 


COMPLETE AEROSOL DISPENSERS 


Includes details on Risdon’s GB 
Valve, Micro-Mist™ Valve, small and 
large capacity metering valves, 5210 
Valve, special actuators and on Risdon’s 
line of complete aerosol-dispensing con- 
tainers. Actual size illustrations show the 
Mini-Mist@ and Vaniti-Mist ® refillable 
containers and the Handi-Mist® non- 
refillable package. 


Send For Your Free Copy 


THE RISDON MANUFACTURING CO. 
AEROSOL DIVISION 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
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took place when Huisking acquired 
the assets and operations of 30-year- 
old Glyco Products Co. for a re- 
ported $1.5 million in ’58. This ac- 
quisition involved MHuisking more 
deeply as a supplier to the plastics, 
paper, electronics, paint and textile 
fields. It also made the firm a source 
of dry bleach—in its early commer- 
cial development at that time. 

It’s expected that Huisking will de- 
velop most of its future incursions 
into manufacturing around the Glyco 
operation—which now accounts for 
50% of Huisking’s sales—since Glyco 
is undertaking a heavy program of 
research into hydrogen cyanide and 
its derivatives. In this field, Glyco 
will be relying strongly on experience 
it gained using hydrogen cyanide 
(with ammonia, carbon dioxide and 
acetone) in the synthesis of dimethyl] 
hydantoin. 

Although Huisking hasn't given up 
its export-import operations (still an 
important factor in such items as 
chlorophyll, fish scale oil and quinine 
products), it’s obvious that after 50 
years in business the company is now 
firmly committed to manufacturing. 


Rosy Outlooks 


Two specialties makers have looked 
at prospects for business in °60 and 
found the outlook cheery. 

In the fragrance field, Charles 
Walker, president of International 
Flavors and Fragrances Inc. (New 
York), predicts retail sales of con- 
sumer products containing fragrances 
will top last year’s $8 billion. He 
sees improved organic synthesis pro- 
ducing better and more stable ma- 
terials at lower cost, as well as up- 
grading of all types of products. Ex- 
pansion of the world market for U.S. 
products will continue, he says, par- 
ticularly in Europe, where improved 
methods of distribution, rises in dis- 
posable income, and lowering of tariff 
barriers will help U.S. export sales. 

S. C. Johnson & Son (Racine, Wis.) 
also sees improved prospects, expects 
its business to set highs in *60, with 
the aid of an accelerated program 
of product diversification. 

“Sales in ’59 alone rose 21% over 
the preceding year, and we expect a 
further jump of about 10% in ’60,” 
forecasts Howard Packard, Johnson 
president. He revealed that one of the 
firm’s major entries into the wax field 


this year would be an auto-care prod- 
uct. 

Also expected this year, is opening 
of Johnson’s million-dollar aerosol 
plant at Racine. It will contain manu- 
facturing facilities and filling lines 
for production of pressure-packed 
products in the auto, insecticides, and 
furniture polish lines. 


PRODUCTS 


Rust-Inhibiting Primer: Consoli- 
dated Chemical & Paint (456 Driggs 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.) is offering a 
rust-inhibiting primer that, it claims, 
dries to a hard, impact-resistant coat 
in 15 minutes. It’s called Jet-Dri Multi 
Surface Primer and dries to salmon- 
colored coat, is easily covered by a 
single finishing coat. It can be applied 
by brush, roller, spray or dip. 

e 

Textile Dye: Irgalan Brown GRL. 
a dyestuff for use on wool, nylon or 
silk, has been added to Geigy Chemi- 
cal Corp.’s (Ardsley, N.Y.) line of 
neutral-dyeing premetalized colors. 
It has a reddish cast in artificial 
light and is said to have excellent 
fastness to light, even in pale shades 
on nylon. 

* 

Metal Coating: Industrial Finishes 
Co. (1119 Land Title Bldg., Phila- 
delphia) is marketing an epoxy acrylic 
coating for metals under the trade- 
name EP-ACK. It’s available in 0-95 
degrees of gloss. 

. 

Silica Sol: Nalco Chemical (6216 
W. 66th Place, Chicago, Ill.) is offer- 
ing a 50% concentrate of silica sol 
containing 49-50% silica by weight. 
It’s called Nalcoag 1050, is available 
in 55-gal. drums. 

o 

Household Glues: UHU Products 
Corp. (820 Greenwich St., New York. 
N.Y.) has added two products to its 
line of imported household glues. 
UHU-Hart is used for wood, balsa, 
and similar surfaces. UHU-Plast is 
intended for plastics repair and model 
hobby work. Both come in tubes 
with long-nosed applicators. 

° 

Wire Enamel: General Electric 
(Schenectady, N.Y.) is offering a new 
Class F wire enamel said to be capable 
of withstanding temperatures of up to 
175 C. Enamel is claimed to have 
excellent “runability,” enabling it to 
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Make Eastman 


your source for these 


basic chemicals 


for Herbicides 
Pesticides 


Animal Feeds 


Animal Feeds 


Tenox BHT-Agfgricultural Grade: A concen- 
trated form of BHT specially prepared for feed 
use. It is free-flowing, non-dusting and has a 
particle size comparable to that of other feed 
components. Protects vitamin content of feeds, 
improves pigmentation and protects chicks 
against certain deficiency diseases. 

25% Tenox BHT Premix-Agricultural Grade: 
An antioxidant formulation containing 25% 
BHT on a nutritive cereal carrier, designed 
specifically for feed manufacturers not equipped 
to perform the more exacting measurements 
required in handling the concentrated grade 


Tenox R: An easy-to-handle, fat-soluble for- 
mulation of butylated hydroxyanisole( BHA) 
and citric acid for stabilizing inedible fats used 
in feeds and feed supplements. 
Tecmangam: A readily assimilated, com- 
pletely soluble source of manganese for animal 
feeds, containing 75-789 manganese sulphate. 
In manganese-deficient areas, Tecmangam can 
be added to fertilizer to supply this essential 
element. 





Herbicides 
and 
Pesticides 


acetic acid 
propionic acid 
n-butyric acid 
isobutyric acid 
2-ethylhexoic acid 
ethyl alcohol 
isobutyl alcohol 
2-ethylhexyl alcohol 
2-ethylisohexyl 
alcohol 
isobutyronitrile 


manganese sulphate 
(Tecmangam") 


triethyl phosphate 


If you produce herbicides, 
pesticides or animal feeds, look to 
Eastman for your basic chemicals; 
for samples, write to your nearest 
Eastman sales office. For properties 
and shipping information on these 
as well as other Eastman products, 
refer to Chemicals Materials 
Catalog, page 395 or Chemical 
Week Buyers’ Guide, page 97 


E: astman 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 

subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Detroit; Framingham, Massachusetts; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Houston; New York City; St. Lovis. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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PERBENZOATE 


A STABLE NON-VOLATILE 
LIQUID PEROXYESTER USED 
AS A HIGH 
TEMPERATURE CATALYST 


t-BUTYL PERBENZOATE 95.0% (Min.) 
SPECIFICATIONS Active Oxygen 7.8% (Min.) 





Solvent Concentration | Temperature Half-Life 
THERMAL _— (Moles, liter) oc (Hours) 





DECOMPOSITION Baie 130.0 








18.0 





DATA 31 








0.55 











Excellent results are obtained by utilizing 
t-BUTYL PERBENZOATE for the polymerization of 
acrylates and the high temperature curing of 
polyesters. This liquid peroxyester has also found 
wide-spread use in the preparation or compounding of 
various silicones, silicone rubbers and polyethylene. 


Details on many other varied applications on request. 


WRITE FOR DATA SHEET No. 27 


LUCIDOL DIVISION 





WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
1740 MILITARY ROAD 
BUFFALO 5S. NEW YORK 
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be applied to all sizes and shapes of 
magnet wire. 
o 
Carpeting Compound: A self-curing 
latex compound for carpet backing 
has been developed by the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U.S. Rubber 
Co. Lotol L-4634 is said to have 
good heat and light-aging character- 
istics, won't stain carpet facings or 
cause odors. It is also claimed to 
save processing steps; there is no need 
to add plastic latexes or hard resin 
extenders, and the latex has good tuft 
and pile lock. 
+ 
Roof Coating: Allied Chemical’s 
Barrett Division (New York) has 
come up with an aluminum-contain- 
ing roof coating claimed to improve 
with age. Basically a coating for ren- 
ovating old composition roofs, the 
coating is designed to cover cracks, 
protect dried-out felt base. It insulates 
by reflection, and gives a_ bright 
appearance. The asphalt-based product 
will be available first in either fibrated 
or unfibrated 5-gal. cans; later in 
1-gal. cans. 
© 
Mite Control: A low-residue pow- 
der formulation of Tedion (90% ) 
tetrachlorodiphenyl sulfone—for con- 
trol of mites on roses, carnations, 
etc., has been developed by Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
and Chemical Corp. (Middleport, 
N.Y.), and is being marketed through 
greenhouses. A single application is 
said to be effective from six to 10 
weeks, leaves minimum residue. 
+ 
Pool Chlorine: Marlin Pool Equip- 
ment Co., division of Paddock of 
California (8400 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles), has developed a pow- 
dered, chlorine-containing water con- 
ditioner for home pools. It’s designed 
to replace bottles’ of liquid chlorine 
compounds and is reportedly less ir- 
ritating to swimmers. The firm claims 
that a month’s supply of PadChem 
PC3 (normally 15 two-ounce enve- 
lopes) will do the same job as 12 gal. 
of liquid chlorine formulations. The 
product is available in boxes contain- 
ing 15 envelopes or in 25-lb. drums. 
a 
New Adhesive Paper: A new in- 
dustrial adhesive has been introduced 
by Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. The 
new product—a dry phenolic resin 
supported by a paper film—called 
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Plyophen 2000-PGL, is reported to 
eliminate the need for glue-spreading 
equipment and to provide a number of 


advantages over liquid glues. Sy -_™ 
The paper glue is currently avail- HARCHEM \ 
able in standard widths of 38, 50 


and 62 in. . SEBACIC 


. 

Bonding Agent: A new specialty ACID 
adhesive for Mylar, polyethylene and 
other glossy surfaces is now being 
marketed by Raybestos-Manhattan, eiveuk meannee 
Inc. (Bridgeport, Conn.). Named R- ‘ OR ALKYO 
84002, the adhesive is based on a 
thermoplastic type of synthetic resin. 
Price: $1.65/lb. range. 

« 

Hickory Flavoring: Florasynth Lab- 
oratories (7300 North St. Louis Ave., 
Skokie, Ill.) is offering Smoke Yeast 
Flavor, a natural flavoring with good 
shelf life, claimed to be stable to high 
processing temperatures. Some prod- 
ucts for which the flavoring is sug- 
gested include baby foods, dehydrated 
soup mixes, cheeses. condiments and 
sauces. 


Hospital Sheeting: A_ lightweight, THE LIN K IN THE CHAIN 
waterproof hospital sheeting that can THAT LENDS PERMANENCE 


be sterilized has been developed by 
Fabrikoid Division of Canadian In- . , . 
- ila ce Because sebacic acid has the longest straight 
dustries Limited (Montreal). The 5 ‘al di - apiee 
: rae chain of any commercial di-basic acid, it offers permanent 
product consists of a polyester fabric 3 


: resistance to any structural disturbance. 
coated on both sides with a specially 


formulated rubber. It will be mar- : Whether linked with alcohols to make plasti- 
tad eandee ten seine SOT Tocclonn cizers Or lubricants; with glycols to make polyesters; with 
: diamine to make nylon; with alkyds to formulate paint or 
Hospital Sheeting. The brick-colored coatings; or in researching for new products or improving 
sheeting is said to resist action of old ones . . . Harchem 99° Sebacic Acid (CP Grade) gives 
oils, acids, alkalis, and body excre- your product maximum resistance to heat, cold weather, 
tions. It is available to hospitals in water and chemical or physical abuse. 
25-yd. rolls (40 in. wide), $2.27/yd Result? Improved product performance that 
stimulates sales and profits for you. Harchem technical per- 
sonnel stand ready to work with your development people. 


- 
Aerosol Lubricant: The J. F. With- 
ers Co. (Escondido, Calif.) is mar- 
keting a pushbutton lubricant for 


gears which do not run in oil. Called WRITE FOR BULLETIN OR CONSULT 

Marla Spray Lubricant, the heavy- CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG PAGES 173-175 
duty product is especially suggested 
for cams, lathe beds, monorails, 
chains and cables. Price: $2.29/ 16-oz. 


can and $12.37/six-can case. a , HARCHEM DIVISION 








Antistatics; Aimed at thermoplas- ——— WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 

tics, thermosets, polyethylenes and |) BESS Se eee ene eee 
synthetic fibers are Merix Chenical > =S> es AEN NE ee Te ee 
Co.’s (2234 East 75th St., Chicago) 
new antistatics for plastics: No. 79, for 
polystyrenes, styrenes, vinyls; No. 
79-OL, for permanent destaticizing of 
polyethylenes. In commercial use, the 
cost is $24 for a case of two dozen 
8-oz. bottles. 
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CHEMICALS 


M.A. Thompson (left), Wyan- 
dotte Eastern District Man- 
ager, and Purchasing Agent 
W. F. Merrilees, of West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, discuss the firm’s 
fast-growing chemical require- 
ments. Periodic review like 
this is one reason Mr. 
Merrilees says: 


“It’s a pleasure to work with Wyandotte’ 


“From our dealings covering a long 
period of years, we would appraise 
Wyandotte as a very dependable 
source for chemical raw materials,” 
states W. F. 
Agent, West Pulp and 
Paper Company, New York, N.Y. 


Merrilees, Purchasing 


Virginia 


“Wyandotte puts the customer's 
requirements first... is always on 
the job when we need them with 
helpful technical service. Wyandotte 
their 
products are uniform and of high 


is research-minded, too 
quality. Over the years, they have 


54 


demonstrated that they can grow 
with our needs. It’s a pleasure to 


work with them.” 


Have you discussed your require- 
ments for chemical raw materials 
Wyandotte 


lately? If not, next 


with a representative 


time he calls, 
give him the opportunity to show 
you how Wyandotte’s expanded 
facilities and multi-plant operations 
may be of greater service to you. 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in prin- 


cipal cities. 


Waandotte 


CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 
Pacing Progress with Creative Chemistry 


SODA ASH « CAUSTIC SODA + BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE « CALCIUM CHLORIDE « CHLORINE 
MURIATIC ACID » HYDROGEN « DRY ICE + GLYCOLS 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * SODIUM CMC « ETHYLENE 
OXIDE «© ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE + POLYETHYLENE 
GLYCOL « PROPYLENE OXIDE + PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE 
POLYPROPYLENE GLYCOL + CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 
DICHLORODIMETHYLHYDANTOIN + OTHER ORGANIC 
AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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RESEARCH 


Bullet-Fast 


This week, for an _ undisclosed 
client, Fabric Research Laboratories 
(Dedham, Mass.) is trying some new 
tests to predict how an untried fiber 
will handle in the textile mill. Among 
them: the ballistic test (right), which 
simulates the rough treatment that 
yarns get in modern high-speed tex- 
tile machinery such as downtwisters, 
coning machines, and the like. 

FRL’s objective, shared by an in- 
creasing number of fiber researchers, 
is to sharply reduce the time lag be- 
tween birth and commercialization of 
new fibers. The firm’s associate di- 
rector (one of three), Kenneth Fox, 
estimates that for a firm without ex- 
perience this lead time can be reduced 
two to three years by testing that 
predicts both processing and end-use 
properties. 

This can mean savings of $50,- 
QOO to several million dollars, says 
Fox, “depending on specific conditions 
that are never twice the same.” If 
a fiber shows prohibitive shortcomings 
early in its history, of course, fruit- 
less pilot expenses can be avoided. 

New tests are being developed be- 
cause conventional laboratory equip- 
ment (which applies force to the test 
sample at a low rate) can't predict 
how a fiber will behave in full-scale 
textile machinery. Fast starts and stops 
(which impose high loading rates and 
sudden hard tugs on fibers) and high 
abrasion are characteristic of such 
machinery. These are the conditions 
FRL is approximating with its bal- 
listic device. 





This testing unit can produce 
loading rates up to 2,000 ft./second; 
a high-speed stroboscopic light allows 
15 photos to be taken as the bullet 
passes through the fiber sample. While 
this test tells a lot about the fiber’s 
stress-strain characteristics, results re- 
quire complex interpretation. 

Another device, newly developed 
by FRL and Celanese Corp., is a 
pneumatic tester with a loading rate 
of 15 ft./second, compared with about 
3-4 ft./minute with the standard In- 
stron tester. Used with electronic sig- 
naling and recording equipment, it Strobe photos record fiber stress propagation in ballistic test. 
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Maybe 
Eastman hasa 
better method 


Gota production problem? 
Does it involve the manu- 
facture of a compound 
that’s not generally avail- 
able in the quantity or pu- 
rity you require? Then con- 
sider this. We are equipped 
for and experienced in 
synthesis on a custom basis 
for quantities in the larger- 
than-laboratory-but-less- 
than-tankcar range. For in- 
formation about this serv- 
ice, Or a quotation, write 
Distillation Products Indus- 
tries, Eastman Organic 
Chemicals Department, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


ay, 


DISTILLATION Propucts INDUSTRIES 
is a division of 
EasTMAN Kopak COMPANY 























RESEARCH 


helps calculate stress-strain curves. 

Celanese’s Summit, N.J., lab is 
also evaluating a new test for fiber 
brittleness at high speed. The fiber 
sample is inspected microscopically 
after high-frequency agitation in a 
metal capsule containing a metal ball. 
There’s no clear correlation yet be- 
tween this test and the fiber’s proc- 
essing characteristics, but it helps spot 
poor fibers. 

Room for Research: High-speed 
tests are only part of the growing 
arsenal of ways to probe a new fiber’s 
commercial future. Among the prop- 
erties on which information is sought: 
creep—the reaction of a fiber to pro- 
longed low load; crystal structure— 
related, for example, to ironing tem- 
perature; ultraviolet resistance—how 
the fiber stands up to sunlight. 

Some other tests, now becoming 
routine: microscopic studies of fiber 
cross-section, surface characteristics 
and uniformity; resonant frequency 
tests (on a Vibrascope) for precise 
determination of denier; stress-strain 
tests to the point of rupturing for 
calculation of modulus of elasticity, 
instantaneous elastic deflection and in- 
stantaneous elastic energy; repeated 
tensile tests at various levels of stress 
and strain to determine both immedi- 
ate and delayed elastic recovery and 
nonrecoverable deformation; and a 
sonic test (on a pulse propagation 
meter) for precise measurement of 
instantaneous elastic deflection. 

FRL’s director, Walter Hamburger, 
explains that this. kind of fiber test 
data can be translated into yarn and 
fabric properties: “We are able to 
talk about such functional end-item 
matters as resilience, crease resist- 
ance, drape and abrasion resistance.” 

Chemical Tests: A number of chem- 
ical variables must also be investi- 
gated before a fiber leaves the labora- 
tory. Probably the most important 
(for a nonindustrial fiber) is dyeabil- 
ity, including the variety of shades 
obtainable, degree of dye fixation, 
dyestuff penetration and lightfastness. 
A producer can get much of this in- 
formation with only 2-5 Ibs. of fiber, 
but larger quantities are needed be- 
fore dyestuffs can be specified for 
commercial use. 

Other chemical qualities that can 
be studied at an early stage include 
receptivity to finishing compounds, re- 
sistance to chemicals, bleachability 
and moisture absorption. 


FRL's Fox: ‘For untried fibers, sav- 
ings of $50,000 to millions.’ 


Fiber researchers are quick to point 
out that there is no dramatic short- 
cut to proving out a new fiber, how- 
ever. All the normal stages of de- 
velopment, including the pilot plant, 
they say, are still necessary, but the 
goal is to make them shorter, cheaper, 
more routine. Milton Harris, presi- 
dent of Harris Research Laboratories 
(Washington), puts it this way: “Im- 
proved early evaluation can shorten 
the time needed to commercialize a 
fiber, but field testing of the end- 
product will remain the only way to 
prove it out.” 

From Lab to Label: The early 
evaluation program undertaken by 
Celanese typifies the efforts of chem- 
ical companies to cut the time needed 
to advance new polymers from the 
laboratory to the label of a com- 
mercial garment. Russell Denyes, 
manager of fiber product research at 
the Summit lab, describes the com- 
pany’s system as a four-step sequence: 

The first stage, applicable to poly- 
mers hand-drawn into as little as 1-10 
grams of crude fiber, consists of 
studying basic properties such as melt- 
ing point, crystallinity, surface char- 
acteristics, transition temperatures, 
etc., together with crude tests of ten- 
sile properties and dyeability. Most 
candidates are screened out here. The 
few that display unusual character- 
istics and no insurmountable weak- 
ness are tested further. 

A more precise measurement of 
various tensile properties can be car- 
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QUALITY 
CONTROLLED 


DRY AND LIQUID 


CYAN A mY 4 ID producer of alum for over half a century — is 


particularly well geared to supply ail your alum 
requirements. Stringent quality controls are exercised 
from start to finish. Manufacturing plants are strategically located throughout the country to assure prompt, efficient service. 
Advantages of liquid alum. More and more firms are becoming interested in liquid alum which Cyanamid pioneered. Material costs 
are lower—so are costs of unloading, storing and handling. Liquid alum requires simpler, easier-to-maintain feeding equipment 
—less storage space. And it disperses more rapidly in water providing more effective coagulation. But liquid or dry, you can 
depend on Cyanamid for all your alum needs. 
Two grades: commercial and iron-free, in dry and liquid form— both conforming fully to AWWA standards. Dry: in powdered, ground, 
rice-size and lump form; shipped in 100 Ib. multiwalls (bulk carloads on arrangement). Liquid shipped in tank cars or tank wagons. 
For free technical booklet, ALUM, COMMERCIAL ALUMINUM SULFATE, mail coupon today. 


AMONG THE PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS : ; 
DEPARTMENT: ACCOBOND® Resins * AERO* Calcium Carbide * AERO® American Cyanamid Company 
Calcium Cyanamid * AERO® Cyanuric Chloride * AERO® Dicyandiamide Process Chemicals Department 
AERO* Glycolonitrile * AERO® Guanidine Hydrochloride » AERO* HCN 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
(Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) * AERO* Maleic Anhydride * AERO® Melamine New York 20 N.Y. 
AERO* Metallic Stearates * AERO* Phthalic Anhydride * AEROMET® 
Metallurgical Additive * AEROSOL® Surface Active Agents Ammonium 
Sulfate * CYQUEST 40® Sequestering Agent * Mineral Acids * Sulfate of 
Alumina (Alum) 


Please send me free technical booklet, 
ALUM, COMMERCIAL ALUMINUM SULFATE 


*Trademark Name 
Firm 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY [| *ééo# 


i 
PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT « 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. ia 
Zene 
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HOW SHELL SOLVED 
A REFINERY 
WASTE DISPOSAL PROBLEM 


Unique treatment plant 
meets strict requirements... 
using Dorr-Oliver equipment 


In establishing its refinery near Anacortes, Wash., the Shell Oil Company faced 
strict requirements for control of pollution in an important commercial fishing 
and recreational area. fe a 
Requirements are met by efficient waste treatment facilities that handle al 
process and drainage waters from the refinery, as well as sanitary wastes. Opera- 
tions include oil-water separation, chemical flocculation, biological treatment 
including trickling filtration, activated sludge and complete sludge handling. 
Virtual elimination of objectionable phenols is accomplished by utilizing a strain 
of bacteria specially adapted to phenol consumption. The excellent results achieved 
are shown in an analysis of the plant effluent, which averages only 7 ppm of oil 
and 0.15 ppm phenols, both well below the required State minimums. 
Dorr-Oliver equipment installed includes two 60’ dia. ( lariflocculators, a dis- 
tributor for the 140’ dia. trickling filter and two activated sludge Clarifiers 
designed to handle 2000 gpm of effluent. Sludge handling equipment includes a 
°0' dia. Dorr Thickener and two 8’ dia. x 12’ long Oliver Rotary Vacuum Precoat 
; Fer information on all waste treatment problems, write to Dorr-Oliver Incorpo- 
rated, Stamford, Connecticut. : 1. M C 1 OF 


staaerote CcOmmaectecur 
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ried out in the next step, using micro- 
techniques on 10-25 grams of fiber 
spun as continuous filament on minia- 
ture extrusion equipment. At this 
point, some consideration is given to 
choice of a commercial production 
process. 

The third step is a spinning proc- 
ess study that can be made on 1-5 
lbs. of fiber; it may require several 
months of work. Effort is concen- 
trated on the best method of spinning 
the fiber (e.g., whether it should be 
wet-, melt-spun). A 
fabric is 


dry- or 
amount of 


small 
knitted for a 
dyeing investigation, and a crude cost 
study is made. 

rhe final lab stage is to spin enough 
fiber on commercial equipment to 
make fabric for detailed dyeing and 
finishing studies at the Charlotte, 
N.C., plant of Celanese Fibers Co 
(division of Celanese Corp.). This 
amount may be as small as 5 Ibs. if 
the fiber is to be utilized as filament; 
30-100 Ibs. are required for fabric 
made from staple yarn. Successful 
clearing of this last hurdle brings 
about exhaustive studies of legal, mar- 
keting and manufacturing aspects be- 
fore the fiber is cleared by corporate 
management for full pilot studies. 

All fiber makers do a certain 
amount of early evaluation. Among 
the more extensive labs are Du Pont’s 
Pioneer Research Laboratory at the 
Wilmington, Del., Experimental Sta- 
tion; Chemstrand’s Decatur, Ala., lab, 
soon to be moved into new quarters 
in North Carolina’s Research  Tri- 
angle; and American Viscose’s lab at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Outside Help: At one time or an- 
other, almost all fiber 
on outside assistance in evaluating 
fiber potential. Textile Research In- 
stitute (Princeton, N.J.) and a num- 
ber of universities exemplify the non- 
profit facilities available, although 
much of their work is in broader 
areas than checking a given fiber. 

A host of varied commercial lab- 
oratories are prepared to accept as- 
signments of this nature. Some (e.g., 
FRL) are devoted exclusively to the 
textile field; others (e.g., Harris Labs) 
do a high percentage of textile work 
but specialize in other fields as 
well; still others (e.g., Arthur D. 
Little, Inc.) do a wide variety of work, 
including a small percentage in the 
textile area. 

In addition to working for estab- 


makers call 
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lished fiber producers, outside labs are 
especially helpful to the company that 
has had no fiber experience, but thinks 
it may have a commercial candidate 
—for example, FRL has done work 
for Air Reduction Co. and B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co. 

Airco, which is now shaking down 
its new polyvinyl alcohol resin plant 
at Calvert City, Ky., is designing a 
plant for making the type of PVA 
(vinal) fiber it now imports from 
Japan. FRL was signed to study many 
phases of this program (including 
both technical and marketing aspects). 

FRL worked with Goodrich early 
in the development of Darvan fiber 
(purchased last week by Celanese; 
see p. 21). Evaluation as long ago 
as °50 predicted the fiber’s good re- 
silience, low strength. 

Whether working for new or ex- 
perienced fiber makers, outside labs 
offer specialized equipment, added 
speed for a rush project and personnel 
trained in interpreting test results. In 
fact, Harris believes that better in- 
terpretation of results is the area in 
which specialized laboratories excel 
and in which further improvement 
will pay the biggest dividends. 

Fibers now coming to market may 
have as much as 20 years and $10 
million invested in them. New fiber 
evaluation tests may make significant 
reductions in the cost of future candi- 


dates 


EXPANSION 


e Industrial Bio-Test Laboratories, 
Inc., is building a 10,000-sq.ft. toxi- 
cological research laboratory at 
Northbrook, Ill. Completion is ex- 
pected early this year. Another lab, 
being planned, will be used for de- 
termining extractables in food pack- 
aging materials. 

e Technical Assn. of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry (TAPPI) has moved 
into larger quarters (6,200 sq.ft. of 
floor space) at 360 Lexington Ave., 
New York 

® Magna Products, Inc. (Santa 
Fe Springs, Calif.), and General Mills, 
Inc. (Kankakee, Ill.), have estab- 
lished a cooperative research program 
on water flooding and crude oil pro- 
duction and refining problems. Prod- 
ucts (e.g., corrosion inhibitors), formu- 
lations and information arising from 
this work will be made available to 
customers of both concerns. 
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_ /-») We mine Copper, Iron, | 
y’t - Zine and Sulfur and are 
raemevitt <eoreaatvon ; basic producers of their 
ee chemical derivatives. 
Our technical know-how 
in these basic materials 
ig is your assurance of 
EMICALS exacting quality control 
aoe © and strict uniform 


consistency. 








COPPER 
SULFUR COPPER SULFATE Industrial Crys- 


tals and all commercial grades. 
SULFURIC ACID All grades and 
strengths from 60° Baume through MONOHYDRATED COPPER SUL- 
the various Oleums. FATE 35% Copper as metallic 
packaged in steel drums at no 
LIQUID SULFUR DIOXIDE Highest extra cost. 

commercial quality, available in 
tank cars, tank wagons, ton cyl- COPPER CARBONATE 55°% Cop- 
inders and 150-lb. cylinders. per as metallic. Light and dense 
grades. 

SODIUM HYDROSULFITE T-C 
HYDRO is a dry, white, free flow- CUPRIC CHLORIDE 37% _Copper 
ing crystalline powder of uniform as metallic. Available in poly- 
particle size and structure. It is ethylene lined drums or bags. 
dust free, assuring highest stabil- 
ity and uniformity. 











CHLOROSULFONIC ACID Iron less 
than 1.0 ppm as loaded. Water 
White. Delivered in glass-lined 
tank wagons, also in stainless 
steel drums. 


PARA TOLUENE SULFONIC ACID, O 
ANHYDROUS Other organic Sul- IR N 


fonic Acids. FERRIC IRON SULFATE Partially 











hydrated free flowing granular. 








Available in bags, fibre drums or 


bulk. 


ZINC 


MONOHYDRATED ZINC SULFATE 
36% Zinc as metallic. White, free 
flowing powder. 

ZINC OXIDE Secondary. 


:5 


For Further Information MANGANESE 


or Samples, Make Request on 
Your Firm’s Letterhead. MANGANESE SULFATE, Fertilizer 


pian Grade. 
“4 MONOHYDRATED MANGANESE 


= SULFATE Highest purity, technical 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION grade .. . NOT A BY-PRODUCT. 


MANGANOUS OXIDE Minimum 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 48% Manganese as metallic. 
Feeds; fertilizers, spray or dust 
grades. 





615-29 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 











FLUORINE 


SODIUM SILICOFLUORIDE 
POTASSIUM SILICOFLUORIDE 














PERMOBOND 


For Protection 
against corrosive attack 


call for Pomnobond Sowite 


Permobond service entails selection of the right Permobond lining, sandblasting to clean the metal, 
applying the bonding cement, application of the lining to the equipment. 

Permobond Service is the combined facilities and experience of U.S. Rubber’s franchised local 
applicators plus the Permobond Linings. 

Permobond Linings protect against corrosion and abrasive attack. Any equipment. new or old, such 
as pipes, valves, tanks and agitators, is readily and fully protected with an application of Permobond 
Linings, applied by the franchised applicator in vour area. 

Here are typical Permobond applications installed by two applicators: 

*Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. (Mulberry, Florida). Huge 100,000 gallon acid-storage 
tanks lined with Permobond by the applicator, Rubbercote. Inc., Bartow, Fla. The redwood 
tanks previously used for storage of hydrofluosilicic acid deteriorated rapidly. sprang cost] 
to-stop leaks, lasted for only 2% vears. Permobond®-lined tanks are expected to last from 
15 to 20 years. 

*The dredge “Markham”, built for the Corps of Engine rmy. will work on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. Its 42” diameter pipes and the main propeller shafts are protected 
with Permobond. Permobond will provide longer life for pipes and shafts. Maintenance will 
be low, efficiency high. Avondale Marine Ways. Inc.. New Orleans. Louisiana. both built 


the dredge and applied th linings. 


Many companies in basic chemical manufacturing or chemical processing have for years been profit- 
ing from the unique protection of Permobond on equipment both large and small, simple or complex. 
They have found it to be their best protection against chlorinated brine, muriatic acid and sulphuric 
acid. Permobond-serviced equipment will withstand temperatures up to 200°F. 

Get in touch with “U.S.” for Permobond Service in your locality. Mention the type of equipment 


requiring protection and the type of service. 


Mechanical Goods Division 


United States Rubber 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


f f a Ae OE as BF ne NY Oe 5 ee tein br . moar 1 +d 
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A 50% price cut on “diphenolic acid,” 4,4-bis (4-hydroxy 
phenyl) pentanoic acid, will help move the intermediate closer to commer- 
cialization. S. C. Johnson’s new price: 75¢/Ib. vs. $1.50 in quantities of 
over 1,000 Ibs. Purity has also been upped from 97 to 98% and the relative 
color improved. The firm plans to start construction before next fall of a 


5-15-million-!bs./year DPA plant, projects an ultimate 40-50¢/Ib. price. 
Coatings are the first big DPA target. 





Paint formulators have found that alkyd formulations with 
isophthalic acid have a tendency to gel during cooking, reports Johnson. 
Small amounts (2-4%) of polyethers made by coupling DPA to di- 
chlorethylether eliminate this problem, the firm reports. It also feels that 
DPA shows promise of giving the first practical way to make an alkyd 


resin compatible with cellulose acetate and butyrate to give a good-quality 
lacquer at low cost. 


Mobile radiation sources for agricultural research are planned 
by the European Nuclear Energy Agency (ENEA). Object: to explore 
low-dose radiation’s promise in extending the shelf-life of fruits and high- 


protein foods, preventing potato sprouting, and controlling food-borne 
diseases such as salmonellosis in dried eggs. 





ENEA plans to equip two or three trucks with 20,000-30,000- 
curie cobalt-60 sources mounted in heavy shielding, which will be driven 
to various agricultural research centers in Europe. Total cost, including 
a “home-base” building, will be $1-2 million. ENEA will set up a study 
group to pin down details, hopes to have answers to major problems by 
June. The latter include financing (one probable solution: split the cost 
among government and industry-financed research centers interested in 
the project); administrative organization; and legal questions—the big- 
gest of which involves transporting radioactive materials. 


The U.S.’s decision not to build an atomic food-processing unit 
at Stockton, Calif., meanwhile, will be studied by the Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee. About $1.3 million was spent on the $7.5- 
million project before it was canceled by the Army. 





7 
Startups of the two computer-controlled process plants were 


disclosed last week by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. and by Monsanto, 
both of which claim the distinction of being “first in the CPI.” 





BFG Chemical is using a Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge RW-300 
computer to control production of vinyl chloride monomer via cracking 
of ethylene dichloride. The monomer plant at Calvery City, Ky., was 
originally designed to be computer-controlled (CW Market Newsletter, 
Jan. 24, '59, p. 74) and, according to BFG Chemical President John 


> 
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Hoover, is exceeding the company’s expectations—particularly in oper- 
ational data logging—during the current shakedown period. 


Monsanto’s installation also employs an RW-300, but was 
adapted to an existing ammonia plant at Luling, La. Monsanto Vice-Pres- 
ident J. L. Christian reports that so far startup performance has been 
satisfactory, that the company expects the computer to yield maximum 
productivity at minimum operating cost. 


Project “Cool Water,” which will provide plant cooling water 
and cut pollution in the Buffalo River was approved by Buffalo, N.Y., 
Mayor Frank Sedita last week. The $7-million project, under discussion 
for three decades, will include pumping-station and water-distribution 
facilities for Donner-Hannah Coke Corp., Republic Steel, Socony Mobil 
and Allied Chemical’s General Chemical and National Aniline divisions. 
The Buffalo River Improvement Corp., formed by the companies, will 


maintain the facilities for a 30-year period, after which the city will be- 
come sole owner. 





The pumping station will draw 120 million gal./day of water 
from Lake Erie for cooling service in the companies’ five plants. Continual 
discharge at high flow rate into the Buffalo River after plant use is 
expected to cut river pollution problems. 


Similar city-industry agreements elsewhere in the U.S. will be 
increased in the future. That’s evident from projections of water require- 
ments made by the Dept. of Commerce and the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, which indicate that water usage will exceed 450 bil- 
lion gal./day by °75. Usage in ’59 approached 300 billion gal./day, 
according to water-treatment firm Nalco Chemical Co. Industrial and 
power-plant use accounts for 46% of the total; 54% of the industrial 
total goes for cooling, 32% for processing. Biggest water user: steel, fol- 
lowed by oil and paper of the chemical process industries. 

* 

Foreign car owners may be getting their own gas pumps at U.S. 
gas stations, if Socony Mobil’s plan to push tetramethyl lead as a gasoline 
additive works out. Its research indicates that TML is better than TEL 
in certain engines of foreign design—but the discovery apparently isn’t 
new. Ethyl Corp. says it has technical data and has filed for patents on 
TML and TEL-TML mix, would be able to supply TML by modifying 
existing facilities. Esso received a U.S. patent in ’43 covering use of a 
wide variety of lead alkyls in motor fuels as antiknock components, par- 
ticularly TML. Du Pont has also found TML is more effective in some 
gasolines than in others; it’s studying plans for commercial production. 

* 


The first “full line” of colored solution-dyed acrylic fibers is 
claimed by Chemstrand. J. P. Stevens & Co., which assisted in develop- 


ment of the solution-dyed Acrilan yarn, will be the firm’s sales agent to 
the hosiery trade. 
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CRYSTALLINE 


98.5+% PURE 


The Boron crystals shown here 
have been magnified about 10x 
actual size to show detail. 


Look! Here is the element 


boron in crystalline form... 


does it hold promise for you? 


the answer may lie in the 


palm of your hand! 


Consider the interesting possibilities of this research too/... 


@ PURITY OF 98.5+-% BORON @ SEMICONDUCTOR PROPERTIES 
@ HARDNESS OF 9.3 ON THE MOHS’ SCALE 


These properties invite your investigation of the utility of 
CRYSTALLINE BORON jn: @ IRON and NICKEL BASED HIGH PURITY ALLOYS 
@ SPECIAL ABRASIVES @ ELECTRONIC DEVICES ® OTHER APPLICATIONS 


CRYSTALLINE Boron is available in various mesh sizes or in chunks from 
which fairly large crystals can be selected for further purification and 
study. Write today on your company letterhead for Data SHEET 1-B and 
price schedule for development quantities. 


UNITED STATES BORAX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


U. S. Borax Research Corporation 


412 CRESCENT WAY, ANAHEIM, CALIFORNIA 
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IDEAS “another laboratory 
ingredient available when 
you look to Fisher for all laboratory needs 
2 FISHER SCIENTIFIC 


IN THE U.S.A. Chicago Philadelphia IN CANADA 


Boston Cleveland Pittsburgh Edmonton 

Buffalo Detroit St. Louis Montreal 

Charleston, W.Va. New York Washington Toronto 
America’s Largest Manufacturer -Distributor of 
laboratory Appliances & Reagent Chemicals 


~ 


*Our technical specialists ... hundreds 
of bulletins ... world-wide journal, THE 
LABORATORY ... offer new concepts 
in instrumentation and technique. 
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Dollars/pound of Teflon 1 TFI 


Fluorocarbon Resins Gear for New Markets 


Within the next few weeks, Du 
Pont will expand its line of fluoro- 
carbon resins, as Teflon 100 FEP* 
becomes commercially available. At 
the same time, the company will be 
moving into commercial production 
of film made from the FEP resin at 
its Buffalo plant. These two develop- 
ments, plus price cuts totaling 20% 
during °59, indicate the prospect of 
substantially larger fluorocarbon mar- 
kets in the next five years. 

Largest producer of fluorocarbon 
resins is Du Pont. Several other com- 
panies have small but significant 
chunks of this relatively new, but 
growing, specialty resin market—e.g., 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing, 
Allied Chemical and Firestone Plas- 
tics. 

Total market for fluorocarbons in 
°59 was about 7 million lbs./year— 


*FEP is fluorinated ethylene 


propylene; 
other resins are ethylene based. 
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small compared with that of most 
chemicals. Assuming, however, an 
average price of $5-6/lb. for the 
resins, dollar sales will be in the range 
of $35-42 million/year—certainly a 
tempting sales figure. 

Capacity Mounts: Although sub- 
stantial amounts of fluorocarbon 
resins were made in pilot plants dur- 
ing World War II, commercial pro- 
duction began only in *50, when Du 
Pont started operations at its Wash- 
ington Works near Parkersburg, W. 
Va. Since then, capacity has been 
increased several times. Teflon ca- 
pacity figures are closely guarded, 
but best estimates are that Du Pont 
could turn out 10 million Ibs./year 
of fluorocarbon resins at its Parkers- 
burg unit. This does not include the 
new Teflon 100 FEP operation being 
built adjacent to the other Teflon 
operations, which will probably add 
another 2 million lbs./ year to output. 


Second-largest fluorocarbon resin 
manufacturer is Minnesota Mining, 
which manufactures Kel-F at its Jersey 
City, N.J., plant—acquired from M. 
W. Kellogg in ’57. Output potential 
of 3M’s unit is well below that of Du 
Pont—probably less than 1 million 
Ibs./ year. 

Allied Chemical is another logical 
contender for this market, since it 
is a large manufacturer of anhydrous 
hydrofluoric acid and fluorocarbon 
products. It is already active in the 
fluorocarbon resin field, and is now 
turning out pilot-plant quantities at 
its Morristown, N.J., laboratories. 
Since Allied now manufactures the 
basic monomer, Genetron 1113, from 
which to make its own resins, it could 
easily get into commercial production 
by constructing a fluorocarbon resin 
plant near its Genetron facilities at 
Baton Rouge. 

Meanwhile, 


further research for 
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A New RINGING-INTERVAL new fluorocarbon resin products is 
being done at Morristown. 

J Allied is also in pilot-plant produc- 

PRECISION TIMER! ition of vinylidene fluoride monomer. 


;This monomer, also made at Baton 

Rouge, perhaps could be polymerized 

te Marks any length of time from or copolymerized into useful fluoro- 
minute to 2 hours with a 10 second z 5 carbon resins. 

The chemical division of Ftrestone 
Plastics Co. currently turns out a 
er : fluorocarbon resin solution, Exon 
Kk Time is set by the center knob . z 461, at Pottstown, Pa. 

2 : FEP Opens New Markets: Com- 
mercialization of Teflon 100 FEP 
will help open new markets for Du 
Pont. The properties of the other 
Teflon products requires special fab- 
ricating techniques in the processing 
of some finished products. This, of 
, course, adds to the cost of the fin- 

ET Bt ~ at ON ished product. Now, the properties of 
and on ghs 20 amie Cat. ae” Timer Teflon 100 FEP permit fabrication 
by the more conventional thermo- 
ial “s - haiti plastic techniques. 

$ r : — One new outlet for the FEP resin: 
‘3 STAN DARD SCIENTIFIC sooenaneny film. Film from other types of Teflon 
~ S. Reacents f° was difficult to make and_ usually 
apply Co CHEMICALS ‘| was not thinner than 2 mils, whereas 
RE a the FEP resin can be extruded into 
film by several methods and is turned 

out as thin as 2 mil. 


bell signal 


% Runs for 30 hours with one winding 


% Side levers energize alarm and start 


clock 








—— so Rey sar a o~ . 
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aie ecar eect tt a8 wanes senate tatetencereren ees “atantetereneis weal sratecets Du Pont is already starting com- 

Soi aie mercial production of Teflon FEP 
film at its Yerkes Works in Buffalo, 
NEW PRICES e NEW PRODUCTS N.Y. The past year, the plant turned 


out limited quantities—several hun- 
dred pounds/month. Now with in- 
creased facilities, capacity is about 
500,000 Ibs./ year. 

Allied is also looking at the film 
market and is making films as thin 
as ¥%2 mil at Morristown. 


mtn 


in WINTHROP'S 
1960 PRICE LIST 
OVER 100 BULK CHEMICALS 
Plummeting Price: Another factor 


ommenms now stimulating the market for fluo- 
PHARMACEUTICALS such as PYRAZOLONES such as ; rocarbon resins is the continuing drop 
DIPYRONE, PHENYLEPHRINE PHENYL CARBETHOXY PYRAZOLONE ’ in prices. : | 
INTERMEDIATES such as PHENYL METHYL PYRAZOLONE *°: The deep cuts in price of Teflon 1 
DIPHENYLACETONITRILE AMINO ACIDS and other % TFE fluorocarbon resin (chart p. 65) 
é 2X le. In °44, during the 
MALONONITRILE BIOCHEMICALS is an examp g 


product’s pilot-plant days, its price 
was dropped from $18/lb. to $15/- 
lb. Subsequent reductions brought the 
price down to $4.50/lb. at the start 
of °59. Last February, the tab was 
cut 40¢/lb.; and in November, it 
was reduced to $3.60/lb. It’s likely 
there will be a further drop, but how 
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MANY PURCHASING AGENTS, PRODUCTION MANAGERS AND RESEARCH 
DIRECTORS HAVE BEEN AMAZED AT THE WEALTH OF CHEMICAL STOCKS 
AVAILABLE FROM WINTHROP 
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If you want something special 
be prepared 
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Winthrop Laboratories Dept. CW-10 
Special Chemicals Dept. 

1450 Broadway, New York 18, N.Y. 
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One wee 


far is a big guess. Some observers 
feel that it may go to $1.50-$2/Ib.; 
others believe that $3/lb. would be 
more realistic. 

There have also been cuts in film 
prices. The base price for Teflon FEP 
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film (thicker than 2 mils) was slashed 
from $29 to $15/lb., with tabs for 
l-mil film going to $16.50/lb. and 
¥2 mil to $20/lb. The higher price 
on the thinner film reflects the diffi- 
culty in making smaller-gauge film. 
A square foot of 1-mil Teflon FEP 
now costs about 18.5¢. 

Prices of Kel-F and the Genetrons 
are higher than those of Teflon. Those 
materials cost around $6/lb.; but 
since they are easier to fabricate for 
some uses, the cost difference is 
somewhat offset. 

Fluorocarbon End-Uses: One of the 
first markets for fluorocarbons was 
the military. While it’s still an impor- 
tant outlet for the resins, the develop- 
ment of civilian markets has led to 
the use of fluorocarbon resins in 
many peacetime applications. A gen- 
eral market breakdown would put 
electrical applications first, followed 
by mechanical and chemical appli- 
cations, in that order. 

In the electrical field, fluorocarbon 
resins find wide application in insula- 
tion uses because of their electrical, 
thermal and mechanical properties. 
Wire insulation is probably the largest 
market for these resins. Other appli- 
cations include use in transformers, 
motors, generators and _ electronic 
units. 

In the mechanical field, fluoro- 
carbons’ low coefficient of friction, 
chemical inertness and nonadhesive 
properties permit their use in many 
specialty applications that can absorb 
the higher resin costs. Gaskets and 
“O” ring seals are two applications 
that take advantage of fluorocarbons’ 
inertness and durability, while their 
lubricating properties are important 
in bearing and packing applications. 
In the baking industry—and in other 
operations where sticky surfaces are 
encountered—fluorocarbons’ _nonad- 
hesive properties reduce cleaning 
time and product waste, allow ma- 
chines to operate longer. 

Other uses for the resins include 
extruded and molded sheet, rod and 
tubings. 

Fluorocarbons can also be spun into 
filaments, which are braided into 
packing materials. Du Pont now pro- 
duces Teflon yarn at Richmond, Va. 

In the chemical field, major appli- 
cations of fluorocarbon resins are 
based on the materials’ chemical in- 
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STANDARD 
FOR SAFETY 


in. process 
Safety - relief valves 


From the Near East to our own Far West... 
the name Farris on safety-relief valves has 
been a standard synonym for safety since 
1943. The patented design features on all 
Farris full-nozzle valves combine to offer the 
ideal concept of a trouble-free, 100% safe 
safety-relief valve for every application. 


SERIES 2600 


The most popular top-guided, self-aligning, safety-relief 
valve for process piping service. Maximum pressure, 150 
to 2500 psig, RF/RJ. Plain or Lever types. Standard or 
BalanSeal bellows construction. 


SERIES 2740 


A cast-steel relief valve of simplified design for use where 
extreme blow down accuracy is not essential, but where 
durability, compactness are. Pressures to 3500 psig at 
450°F; 2000 psig at 800°F. Sizes 12” to 2”. 


SERIES 2745 


An extremely rugged, compact, high pressure bar stock 
nozzle valve. Internal parts stainless steel. Adjustable blow 
down; flat seat; self-cligning stem and disc. Pressure to 
10,000 psig. Sizes 12", %’, 1”. 


SERIES 2950 


A cast iron safety-relief valve including most of the ex- 
clusive Farris features found in the Series 2600. Max. pres- 
sure, 250 psig at 450°F, 400 psig at 150°F. Plain cap, open 
lever or packed lever types. 


Complete information is provided in 
Catalog FE-118, covering both selec- 
tion and sizing of Farris process Safety- 
Relief Valves. Send for your copy today. 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


504 Commercial Avenue, Palisades Park, N.J. 
In Texas: 5405 Clinton Drive, Houston 20 


affiliates: FARRIS FLEXIBLE VALVE CORP. © FARRIS PICKERING GOVERNOR CO.. INC. © FARRIS ENGINEERING. LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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ertness even at elevated temperatures. 
Typical uses: as gaskets and packing 
for valves and pumps, as a protective 
coating for tanks and _ containers. 
Some beakers, containers and _ test 
tubes have been made from the resins 
for use in the labs. 
Several metals can be coated with 
these resins to give protection against 
BLOOD DERIVATIVES corrosion, for use in tanks, pumps 
(Cohn Fraction) and pipe. 
for experimental and manufacturing purposes In the chemical industry, the fluoro- 
Bovine Albumin Powder Fraction V—reagent for microbiological use carbon fiber is also made into cloths 
also available for serological use). Bottles of 50 and 500 grams. for filtering corrosive materials. 
There is no doubt that fluorocarbon 
sales during the next 5-10 years will 
; _ , show steady growth. Behind these in- 
Bovine Albumin 30% Solution—serologically standardized for Rh typing and See 
Rh antibody titrations. Bottles of 1 liter. vane will, of course, be the con- 
Bovine Fibrinogen Fraction |— prothrombin time test reagent and reference tinued (though probably slower) re- 
protein for experimental use. Bottles of 50 and 500 grams. duction of prices, plus the commer- 
Bovine Gamma Globulin Fraction !!—reagent for experimental use as an cial development of new fluorocarbon 
antigen, a reference protein, as source of antibodies and of essential amino resins, new forms and shapes in which 
acids. Bottles of 50 and 500 grams. 


Bovine Plasma Albumin (crystallized) — pure protein for use in biochemical, 
bacteriological and immunological studies. Bottles of 25 grams and in 
larger bulk quantities. 


they will be available, as well as 
new process technology to reduce the 
cost of the finished products. 


Our technical representatives are ready to assist your firm in using blood 
derivatives in research and development projects. 


For further information write to 
Bio-Chemical Department MARKETPLACE 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL COMPANY 


Honing Grit: A range of high- 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


purity, finely divided alpha and gamma 
aluminas are now available in limited 
quantities from J. T. Baker Chemical 
Co. (Philipsburg, N.J.). Among their 
aE suggested uses: dentifrices; honing, 
‘ For bulk buffing and _ grinding compounds; 
fs = shipment on the catalyst carriers. Price: $15/Ib. 
RUTIN | BIBS Soe “ | 
Name Change: The brandname of 
Allied Chemical’s anhydrous ammonia 








4 ie 


system, the Great 


Lakes, the Gulf sed is being changed from Barrett Brand 
and East Coasts : to Allied Chemical Anhydrous Am- 


TALK IT OVER i? monia. Reason behind the move is 
ee ——— 


the transfer of the sales responsi- 
bility for the product from one divi- 
MARINE! sion to another. Originally handled by 


the company’s Barrett Division, the 


. a ~ 
DIGITALIS! WITH NATIONAL \. 


wr 6 








product had been transferred to the 
Nitrogen Division, which now pro- 
duces and sells the anhydrous am- 
monia. 








The Allied Chemical logotype re- 
cently received official recognition 
More and more producers and from the Patent Office as a trademark 
processors of chemicals and of the company. 
other bulk commodities are 
saving money and increasing 





© 
Tire Yarn Cut: Following the lead 


ep : of U.S. tire yarn producers, Cour- 
MEER CORPORATION efficiency by using low-cost taulds (Canada) Ltd. has reduced 
water transportation. For com- prices 5¢/lb. on Tyrex tire yarn and 

Warehoused at: ; ; , ' . a : 
318 W. 46 St., New York 36 * No. Bergen, N. J. plete information, write or call: Tenasco rayon yarn. The new tabs are 
325 West Huron Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 63¢/lb. for 1100-denier, and 57¢/lb. 
Camnea, nana manene papi sri bi for 1650-denier Tyrex tire yarns, and 
P_ N. Soden Division, Witco Chemico! Co., Inc est Stree ew York 6, N.Y. , i 5 
Toronto 18 « Montreal 22 WHitehall 3-8680 56¢ / lb. for Tenasco 201 (1650-de- 


nier) rayon yarn. 
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every tandard... AEE MEASURES UP AS 


= THE QUALIFIED SUPPLIER OF SODA ASH 


© ACCURATE 
—— PROCESSING 
—— OF ORDERS 





© UNIFORMLY 
WIGH QUALITY 


—© ABUNDANT 
— STORAGE 
— 


“@ FLEXIBLE AND 
—— EFFICIENT 
— LOADING AND 
E— swipes 


Es EXTENSIVE 

r— PRODUCTION 
= CAPACITY 
— 


=a AST NATURAL 


F_ SOURCE OF 
—_ RAW MATERIAL 


—LOUSLY MET 


ey FRIENDLY, HELP- 
FUL ATTENTION 
= TO \NDIVIDUAL 


= Your requirements as to shipping dates, routing, 

= ; | 

= acknowledgements, advices, scheduling and 
@ PROMPT, 


AUTHORITATIVE 


— ANSWER TO product specifications are relayed by private 
= EVERY INQUIRY 


wire teletype from the Oakland Sales Office 


© Wowever you view : 
yout needs, you will to the responsible plant personnel who see 
find in West End a 


_peecereiapn ena that orders are filled exactly as written. 
imma production 
facilities and product 
E excellence essential 
Ev the prompt, effi- 
E cient handling of indi- 
E vidual requirements. 


Stauffer § 


ee 


—_— 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY - DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1956 WEBSTER STREET, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. - 


PLANT: WESTEND, CALIF. 
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New POLYOX resins in detergent specialties 


eliminate tackiness. give more lubricity 


Low concentrations of CARBIDE’s new POLYOX resins 
eliminate tackiness in detergent bars. This benefit gives 
you an opportunity to use alkyl aryl sulfonates as a 
base for your formulations. Pleasant skin feel results 
from the greater lubricity of the lather, exceeding that 
of soap. Good foaming, foam stability, and less wastage 
in use are obtained with only two per cent of PoLyox 
resin, by weight. Similar advantages for liquid deter- 
genis, shampoos, and toothpastes can be had by the 


addition of PoLyox resins. 


The molecular weights of various grades of PoLyox 
resins range from several hundred thousand to over six 
million. They are compatible with detergents | SRG 


trolytes . . . many organic solvents. You can order 


PoLyox resins now in truck-load quantities—for com- 
mercial production and pilot plant projects—or in 


smaller quantities for evaluation. 


4 Technical Representative in any Carpipe office 
will explain how your products can be improved with 
PoLyox resins. You'll find starting formulations, phys- 
iological properties, erades, and much more information 
in a technical bulletin—yours for the asking. Write 
Dept. HW, Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Divi- 
sion of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


eT ited 
foF Ni i= ile) = 


“Polyox”’ and “‘Union Carbide” are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
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Sohio Chemical last week hacked acetonitrile prices to all-time 
lows—a complete cost schedule well in advance of expected production 
startup. The move heralds the firm’s entry into the aceto business. 





When acetonitrile starts rolling from the firm’s new Lima, O., 
plant “sometime in the first quarter of ’60,” buyers in most of the U.S. 
East and Midwest (so-called Zone 1) will get the chemical for 32¢/Ib. in 
tank cars, 35¢ in drums (full truck or carloads), 36.5¢ l.c.l. (more than 
12 drums) and 37¢/Ib. l.c.l. in lots of one to 12 drums. 


Zone 2 tabs (all states west of and including Idaho, Utah, 
Arizona) will be somewhat higher: 34.5¢/lb. in tank cars, 37.5¢ in drums 
(full truck or carloads), 39¢ l.c.l. (more than 12 drums), and 39.5¢/Ib. 


l.c.l. for one to 12 drums. All prices f.o.b. Lima—freight allowed and 
prepaid. 


These tabs are in striking contrast with previously prevailing 
prices ranging from 43¢/lb. in tanks to 45% ¢/Ib. L.c.l. (works). 


Union Carbide moved quickly to reduce its acetonitrile prices to 
the new competitive level, discarding a schedule that had been rock-steady 
for at least the past eight years. The other producer—Reilly Tar & Chemi- 
cal—is not a factor in pricing, makes only occasional spot sales of ac- 
cumulated by-product acetonitrile. 





Reason behind the drastic acetonitrile price markdown, says 
Sohio, is the conviction that expansion of aceto markets has for long 
been curtailed by too high a price. 





Best available estimates put current demand for acetonitrile 
at some 700-800,000 Ibs./year. Rough breakdown: manufacture of vita- 
min B;, 150-200,000 Ibs.; steroids and quaternaries, 100-150,000 Ibs.; 
butadiene, 200,000 Ibs.; spinning solvent for acrylic fibers, 150-200,000 
Ibs.; isoprene purification, 3-5,000 Ibs. Possible market potential: 7-10 
million Ibs./year by ’65. 

e 

What’s behind the 3.49¢/Ib. price cut on acrylonitrile which 
brought tank car prices down to 23¢/Ib., carloads to 26¢, and l.c.l. to 
27¢/Ib., effective Jan. 12 American Cyanamid—which initiated the re- 
duction—adamantly refuses to explain its action. 





However, unearthing of valid reasons isn’t difficult. Du Pont 
recently revealed its intent to become self-sufficient in acrylonitrile (CW, 
Oct. 24, 59, p. 26)—at a time when acrylo already was in sizable over- 
capacity. Now imminent production of acrylonitrile by Sohio Chemical 
(at the same Lima, O., plant where acetonitrile will be made) adds a new 
note to the roughening competitive picture. 


Confirmation that American Cyanamid was in fact reducing 
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acrylonitrile prices last week stirred similar price-cutting action by other 
producers. And although Sohio has not yet committed itself officially on 
acrylonitrile prices, the word is that the firm will “undoubtedly go along 
with the 23¢/Ib. price.” 


U.S. plastics output increased 25% in °59, to 5.6 billion Ibs.— 
substantially more than the 10% growth envisioned earlier in the year— 
according to the Society of the Plastics Industry. SPI figures that output in 
60 will rise 15%, attributable partly to probability of a 25% expansion 
of industry capacity. 





All but one plastics use area shared in the over-all demand up- 
surge. The exception: plastics mold making; however, demand for molds 
was increased in late ‘59, so ’60 prospects now look good. 


SPI’s estimates of plastic production in ’59 by end-use (million 
pounds): cellulosics, 158; phenolics, 610; polyesters, 150; polyethylene, 
1,200; polystyrene, 910; urea and melamine, 400; vinyls, 1,100. 


The Dept. of Commerce wound up its 60 business outlook with 
these observations: 





e Sulfuric acid had a gross output of 18 million short tons 
(100% sulfuric) in °59; that’s 4% more than in ’58. However, “serious” 
problems—especially a 35% overcapacity—confront the industry. Other 
problems: squeezed profit margins, rough competition, higher manufactur- 
ing and distribution costs, uncertainty about sulfur prices. 


e Another prosperous year is shaping up for alkalis and 
chlorine. Sales will likely be about 5% higher than in ’59 although new 
plants abroad will shave exports. 


e For plastics, the Commerce Dept.’s outlook is less optimistic 
than that of SPI. Commerce sees a 10% increase in ’60 rather than 15%. 


Tariffs or quotas on lead and zinc are the only way to “prevent 
complete obliteration” of production in the U.S., Sen. Robert Kerr (D., 
Okla.) reported. Kerr describes the “critical condition” of the industry as 
“recognizably worse than at prior times when the [Tariff] commission was 
unanimous in its findings of serious injury.” 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending January 11, 1960 


Change New Price 
UP 
Aluminum paste, lining, extra fine, dms. ; i $0.015 $0.71 





Coconut oil, crude, tanks, Pac. Coast ba D ae Pee E “a 0.005 0.18 
DOWN 
Oleic acid, dbl.—dist. (white), tanks ; $0.005 $0.15 





Stearic acid, dbl., pressed bgs. .. “4 0.005 0.1575 
All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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/ WHICH DRUM 
/ WILL HE REORDER? 


Two good oils 
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HE colorful Rheemcote drum sold him on 

the Luberite. Both oils give excellent serv- 
ice. There’s no difference in price. But there’s 
a big difference in the apparent quality. 


The Rheemcote poster drum makes its 
contents look like a better buy. It can do the | 
same for your product, too. It stands out (J BIC | 
from all other containers, creates a strong in 
visual impact on the user. And it acts as your Te 
salesman day in, day out, right at the point 
of use...reinforces your advertising program 
...Serves as a visual reminder of your brand 
at the point where reordering is initiated. 


Compared to the cost of printing separate 
trademark labels, decalcomanias, instruc- 
tions, warnings and stencils—and the labor 
to apply them, Rheemcote is often less. 


For design service or more information, 
phone the nearest sales office listed in the 
Yellow Pages, or write the world’s largest 
manufacturer of steel shipping containers at 
1701 West Edgar Road, Linden, New Jersey. 


Rheemcote service from plants across the country 
... Chicago, Houston, Linden, New Orleans, Rich- 
mond, Calif., South Gate, Calif. and Tacoma. 


Sell as you ship with 
Rheemcote Poster Drums 
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NEW CELANESE PVAc EMULSION 
CL-204 


GIVES YOU ECONOMY AND HIGH PIGMENT LOADING 


Want to produce low cost paints of high pigment volume 


mechanical and storage stability insured by an emulsification 
concentration? You can do this without sacrificing wet or dry system carefully designed to provide uniform particle size 
film integrity. New Celanese copolymer emulsion, CL-204, and distribution. 

has excellent capacity for binding pigments at high pigment 


Find out about this new, cost-cutting emulsion. We'll be 
loading levels. 


glad to send you full specifications on CL-204., 
Thoroughly field tested, the new vehicle has given excellent Write to: Celanese Chemical Company, 
results in paints including universal tinting colors. It has a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, 


Dept. 752-A,180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


performed outstandingly in archites tural finishes, including 
exterior and semi-gloss paints. CL-204 provides clear, flexible 


films with good blocking and water resistance. It has excellent 
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S A ‘ E S AND DISTRIBUTION 


Explosion touches off ammonium nitrate shipping controversy 


Last summer’s blast at Roseburg, Ore., intensified concern over safety of ammonium nitrate in transit. 


PRO 

‘‘Ammonium nitrate is not an explo- 
sive, but it’s being denounced as if 
it were. Dynamite producers would 
like to shackle ammonium nitrate 
with all sorts of punitive, costly reg- 
ulations and increased freight rates. 
The industry desperately needs a 
broad educational program to clear 


up all the confusion.” 


SREP HIS SCSI: 2 LARRABEE EMRE A ty 


“Ammonium nitrate is a dangerous 
explosive and should be shipped as 
an explosive. Unless we clamp down 
on this menace now, occurrence of, 
another Texas City or Roseburg, 
Ore., disaster is only a matter of 
time. Nitrate producers are putting 
selfish comniercial interest above the 


public welfare.” 


ort 


Stiff Shipping Rules Menace Nitrate Sales 


Ammonium nitrate producers— 
closing out a record year with sales 
estimated at 2.7 million tons—last 
week were gathering forces to combat 
a serious threat to sales: charges by 
some explosives producers and state 
and local officials that ammonium 
nitrate (AN) presents safety hazards 
under certain methods of handling 
and shipping. Upshot could be re- 
strictive legislation, freight-rate hikes, 
sharply-reduced fertilizer sales. 

The immediacy of the threat is 
typified by a comment to CHEMICAI 
WEEK last week by the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The agency said 


it is “seriously considering changes” 
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and may “announce these soon.” 

Afterblast Effect: Part of the 
Stigma sitting over AN results from 
last summer’s devastating explosion at 
Roseburg, Ore., which was errone- 
ously reported to have been caused 
by ammonium nitrate. The material 
actually was Carprill—an AN-com- 
pounded blasting agent, also contain- 
ing fuel oil, ground walnut shells. 

Since that incident, many local, 
state and federal regulatory agencies 
have re-evaluated their safety rules 
concerning explosives. 

Joining the battle, some explosives 
producers are insisting now that AN 
be classified as an explosive. But, 
AN producers steadfastly hold that 


their product—without a carbon- 
containing material—is not an explo- 
sive, should not be classified as such. 

Do-It-Yourself Blasting: Key to the 
growing controversy is the rapidly 
changing market for fertilizer-grade 
ammonium nitrate (FGAN). At one 
time, it was used almost solely as a 
plant nutrient; nitrates to be com- 
pounded into explosives were pro- 
duced in the more costly industrial 
grade. But during the mid-’50s, blast- 
ers learned to compound FGAN into 
do-it-yourself blasting agents for use 
at the blasting site. 

Growth of such uses has been phe- 
nomenal; FGAN sales for this pur- 
pose shot from 119 million Ibs./ year 
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WHATEVER YOUR INDUSTRY, 


WHATEVER YOUR NEED 
IN STEARATES ... 


flatting 
thickening 
suspension 
lubrication 
waterproofing 
preserving 

bleed prevention 


Remember 


METASAP 


METALLIC SOAPS 


Write today for full information 


about our full line of metallic soaps 


METASAP CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


METALLIC SOAPS 
FOR RESEARCH 
AND INDUSTRY 


® 
A Division of CD 


Harrison, N.J. « Richmond, Calif. * Cedartown, Ga. 


Boston, Mass. * Chicago, Ill. * London, Conada 





SALES 


in ’54 to nearly 800 million lbs. last 
year—a 570% spurt. Prime reason: 
FGAN costs about one-third to one- 
quarter as much as_ conventional 
“packaged” dynamites. In the same 
54-59 period, total AN sales rose 
about 57%, from 1.75 million tons to 
2.74 million tons/year. 

Moreover, FGAN shook the foun- 
dations of the explosives industry by 
taking more than 30% of that total 
business during this period. 

Nitrate Makers’ Views: But in sell- 
ing FGAN for field-mixed blasting 
agents, nitrate marketers have been 
caught in a curious squeeze. While 
they sell and ship a fertilizer material, 
it is their customers—local jobbers 
and blasters—who mix it with fuel oil 
(or practically any carbon-containing 
substance) to prepare blasting agents. 
Past experience, like the Roseburg 
disaster, indicates that fertilizer makers 
often are blamed for the trouble even 
though they long since have passed 
control of the product to others. 

Nitrate producers point out that 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulations classify ammonium nitrate 
as an oxidizing material—one that’s 
able to assist the burning of other ma- 
terials, but is very difficult to ignite 
and practically impossible to burn. 

AN makers readily admit that the 
addition of fuel oil creates a special 
hazard. But they emphasize that the 
product is then no longer pure AN, 
but rather a potentially dangerous 
agent and should be handled as such. 

Safety officials for ICC’s Bureau 
of Safety and other groups (e.g., Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
National Fire Protection Assn.) sup- 
port that view. 

What is most sorely needed, say 
these officials, is broader knowledge 
and enforcement of current regula- 
tions, not new ones. 

Ready To Blast: Explosives pro- 
ducers, concerned about the serious 
inroads FGAN has made on their 
“packaged” explosives sales, see the 
whole situation differently. In con- 
tending that ammonium nitrate should 
be regulated as such, one explosives 
producer says: “Unless we clamp 
down on this menace now, another 
disaster like that at Texas City or 
Roseburg is just a matter of time.” 

Explosives makers feel that uncom- 
pounded AN has become hazardous 
because recent changes in the anti- 
caking coatings for fertilizer-grade AN 


have made it far more susceptible to 
detonation. 

For many years, AN _ producers 
have coated the material to ensure 
its free flow. But safety experts claim 
that organic, carbon-containing coat- 
ings have heightened AN’s sensitivity 
to heat and shock. 

It would seem that in blasting, the 
added sensitivity is a plus, but many 
blasters say they prefer the full-size 
conventional booster to detonate the 
AN. Nevertheless, makers re- 
portedly are turning out a more sen- 


some 


sitive—and quite likely, more dan- 
gerous—product, with the result that 
shipment is made somewhat more 
hazardous. 

Battle Lines Drawn: Explosives 
producers are clearly set to continue 
their fight against ammonium nitrate 
by urging tighter shipping regulations. 

Already AN producers fear a rash 
of local ordinances by “righteous but 
uninformed city fathers” hoping to 
prevent disasters in their communi- 
ties. Soon after the Roseburg explo- 
sion, for example, the League of 
Oregon Cities moved to tighten up on 
regulations; others are likely to follow 
suit. 

While more stringent shipping reg- 
ulations would undoubtedly boost 
handling costs and encumber ship- 
ping, AN marketers are more wor- 
ried that tighter rules for AN in gen- 
eral will seriously hamper their main 
goal: continued high fertilizer sales 
(fertilizer uses account for over 85% 
of the AN sold in the U.S.). 

Behind their fear: knowledge that 
any strict regulations of FGAN could 
easily spur an increase in the low 
freight rates they’ve had for years. 
(Rates for FGAN are about one-half 
those for industrial-grade material, 
one-fourth those for conventional 
explosives.) 

Call to Action: Besides the many 
regulatory and safety agencies in- 
volved, several prominent trade or- 
ganizations have taken up the contro- 
versy. Among them: Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn., National Plant Food 
Institute (NPFID), Institute for Makers 
of Explosives (IME). 

IME is pushing hard (but quietly) 
for stricter shipping regulations on 
fertilizer-grade AN. Its explanation: 
they already treat AN as an explosive, 
figure it’s the only safe approach. 

NPFI—aware of the threat to fer- 
tilizer users and of the hazards of 
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"Don't waste a bullet, Jesse...That ain't no reward poster. 
It just says ‘Spencer Service Is Wonderful’.” 


NEED NITRIC ACID?... 


You can be sure of getting fast, dependable nitric acid 
service when you contact Spencer Chemical Company. 


Quits, | & Spencer produces nitric acid in four specific gravities— 
NITRIC acip Cs 


36°, 38°, 40°, and 42° Baumé. Get the complete 


Write for your free copy of Spencer Chemical facts by writing for Spencer’s new Nitric Acid Booklet. 
Company’s new 16-page Nitric Acid Booklet. 


A copy will be sent you without obligation. 


iin SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
PENCER America’s Growing Name in Chemicals 


—=— 
SPENCER PRODUCTS: Ammonia (Commercial, Refrigeration and Metal Treating Grades) © Aqua Ammonia @ 
83% Ammonium Nitrate Solution @ Prilled Ammonium Nitrate © Argon @ Methanol @ Formaldehyde ® FREZALL 
(Spencer Dry Ice) @ Liquid CO: © Cylinder Ammonia ® Nitric Acid @ Uranium Dioxide @ ‘’Poly-Eth’’ Poly- 
ethylene @ ‘‘Poly-Pro’ Polypropylene @ Spencer Nylon @ ‘‘Mr. N’’ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer © Spencer 
Urea Fertilizer @ SPENSOL GREEEN and URA-GREEEN (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) @® SPEN-AMM 
Anhydrous Ammonia 

GENERAL OFFICES: Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 5, Missouri 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 575 Lexington Avenue, New York City; First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois; Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia; 8401 West Dodge Road, Omaha, Nebraska; 
2158 Union Avenue Bldg., Memphis, Tennessee 
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SALES 


shipping sensitized AN—favors a 
testing scheme whereby AN would be 
checked for its sensitivity to heat and 
shock, other safety characteristics. 
But for MCA, the problem so far 
has been a knotty one, promises even 
more headaches. Split into rival fac- 
tions, MCA has had difficulty getting 





a constructive program under way. 

Result: their educational program 
has been pigeonholed for the present 
Meanwhile, the MCA technical com- 
mittee on AN is pushing two projects 
to improve the situation: 

(1) It’s supervising the revision of 
MCA Manual A-10 on AN, hopes to 
have it completed for “very wide” 
distribution in several months. MCA 
is mum on the approach it will take 

(2) It's working with National Fire 
Protection Assn. and National Board 
of Fire Underwriters in striving to 
gain acceptance of a “model ordi- 
nance” for the guidance of com- 
munity officials 

Meanwhile, AN maker Spencer 
Chemical Co. has launched its own 
efforts to segregate field-mixed AN- 
containing blasting agents from 
straight AN. Object: to keep FGAN 
free from any punitive legislation or 
regulations. 

Spencer is proposing that industry 
approve the generic term “carbonite” 


é 
2 
j for AN-containing blasting agents 
| This would be followed by a nation 
{ 
i wide advertising and publicity cam- 


paign to acquaint the public with the 

new term 
Anhydrous and aqua ammonia in tanl It’s no secret that Spencer’s pro- 
from Wyandotte, Mich. Anhydrous in 50, 100 by other AN makers. Some of them 
and 150-lb. net cylinders from Wyandotte, share Spencer’s general feelings, but 
Mich., Natrona and Cornwells Heights, Pa. balk at the term “carbonite.” They 
Pennsalt field men can give you valuable contend that ICC’s present classifica- 
help in the handling and application of tion for such blasting mixes—nitro- 

suite Teddies Chmmtedis Division carbo-nitrate—is adequate. 


Ahead: Industry observers admit 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORP., 


that even after years of exhaustive 
Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. study, safety and explosives experts 
cannot fully agree on the hazards of 
handling AN. And newer coating 
methods that sensitize AN apparently 


posal is not being supported strongly 


have confused the situation even more. 

For these reasons, it’s not surprising 

that many USS. officials are now re- 

industrial Chemicals Division Pennsalt examining basic regulations for han- 
dling AN. 


SALES OFFICES CHICAGO ® DETROIT® NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA But th n b fi th 
ese same observers figure e 


PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS © APPLETON @ ATLANTA Ch = | 
Pitta 7 industry will have to settle some of 


PENNSALT OF WASHINGTON DIVISION, TACOMA © PORTLAND 
INDUSTRIAL QUIMICA PENNSALT, MEXICO CITY 





STABLISHED 1850 its differences, face the problem ob- 
jectively, if it is to enjoy continued 
PENNSALT AMMONIA is made at Wyandotte, Mich., and Portland, Ore sales. 
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‘BULK SHIPPING viA AIRSLIDE 


CUTS COSTS 
‘FOR FORD 


Producing a better car for the least possible 
money is a constant challenge to auto manu- 
facturers. To help solve this problem the Ford 
Motor Company is cutting costs of trans- 
porting PVC resin by bulk shipping in 
Airslide cars. 

As a result, Ford not only gets substantial 
savings, but receives the PVC without in- 
transit contamination. 

The Airslide car is filled by blowing the 


Airslide and Dry-Fle Car Division . 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street - 


SL aeetea 


Raoaet 


resin through one of the top hatches of the, 
car. At the unloading point, low pressure air 
is used to aerate the PVC and cause it to 
discharge by gravity. The product is then 
taken under vacuum through a pipe to 
storage bins. 

If you ship or receive dry granular chem- 
icals in bulk, investigate the advantages of 
shipping via Airslide car. You’ll find it pays 
to plan with General American. 


AIRSLIDE 


Chicago 8, Illinois 


In Canada: Canadian General Transit Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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e-stop” buying! 


n Ics INTER IATES All 


ESPESOL SOLVENTS 


ONE-SOURCE SUPPLY! 


Buy all your solvents at one place . . . at one time! 














@ Save on Freight Costs Smaller, multi-product orders are shipped in com- 
partment lots by tank car, transport truck, barge and ship and enjoy bulk rates. 


@ Reduce Inventory Costs Less capital tied up in inventory because stock on 
hand is kept to minimum. Losses from evaporation and other causes greatly 
reduced. Fresh stock insured at all times. 


© “Package” Delivery Ideal for Small Buyers Combining small lots into one 
shipment reduces purchasing agent’s work, simplifies unloading and handling, 
and insures all products arriving at one time to minimize production delays. 


©@ Immediate Availability Eastern States’ conveniently located terminals insure 
quick delivery to all points. 


Eastern States Petroleum and Chemical Company 


A Division of Signal Oil and Gas Company 


Post Office Box 5008—Houston 12, Texas—Phone WAlnut 3-1651 

New York Office: 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, Phone Circle 7-2520 

Chicago Office: 1011 Lake St., Oak Park, Illinois, Phone Village 8-5410 
Cleveland Office: 20800 Center Ridge Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, Phone EDison 3-0188 
Louisville Office: 4th and Broadway St., Louisville, Ky., Phone JUniper 3-7634 
Atlanta Office: 3121 Maple Drive, N.E., Phone CEdar 3-3227 

Los Angeles Office: 110 S. Euclid, Pasadena, Phone MUrray 1-0278 


Eastern States Petroleum and Chemical Company 
P. O. Box 5008 
Houston 12, Texas 


Please send additional information on Espesol’s 
ONE SOURCE SUPPLY! 


a 
Title 

ee ees 
Oo er 


CW 1-1660 


U. S$. Terminals: 

Houston, Texas © Chicago, Illinois ¢ East Liverpool, Ohio 
Madison, Indiana ¢ Brownsville, Texas ¢ Savannah, Georgia 
Carteret, New Jersey © Los Angeles, California 








European Terminals: 


Dordrecht (Rotterdam) Netherlands 
Livorno (Leghorn), Italy 





ee ee ee ES EE NY Eee 
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PRODUCTION 


Improved techniques, and clean- 





ing agents help chemical cleaning 


chalk up big gains. 


Dow contract-cleaning group’s 
split-off from Dowell Division re- 
flects growth of this activity. 


And business has grown 40-50% 


for another contract cleaner over 


last three years. 


Do-it-yourself cleaning, backed 
by sellers’ technical service, is 


also burgeoning. 


Chemicals: New Favorite for Plant Cleaning 


The chemical cleaning of plant 
equipment pictured above will be re- 
peated many times—but with one 
major change. The name on_ the 
truck will be Dow rather than Dowell. 
The changeover, in progress this 
week, reflects the growth of Dow’s 
chemical cleaning group, also reflects 
the growing field of in-place chemical 
cleaning of process equipment. 

Dowell has been in the van of 
contract cleaning for years. It made 
its first experimental move away from 
oil- and gas-well servicing into indus- 
trial equipment cleaning in Aug. °35, 
moved in commercially in °39. “The 
industrial chemical service success- 
fully developed by Dowell has grown 
steadily over the years and now has 
reached the point where a separate 
organization is required to handle its 
activities. . . . This arrangement will 
permit Dowell to give increased at- 
tention to its highly specialized work 
of servicing oil and gas wells... ,” 
says Leland Doan, Dow’s president. 

The firm’s Industrial Service Divi- 
sion will also provide consulting serv- 
ices and will sell products for waste 
and water treatment, but these are 
considered logical additions to, rather 
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than basic reasons for, forming the 
new division. 

Other companies confirm that the 
chemical cleaning business is bur- 
geoning. For example, Stanley Rose, 
vice-president of Sumco Engineering, 
Inc. (Caidwell, N.J.), says Sumco’s 
consulting and contract cleaning serv- 
ices, begun 16 years ago, have in- 
creased 40-50% in the last two to 
three years. 

Oakite Products, Inc. (New York), 
which sells cleaning chemicals and 
provides technical service but not con- 
tract cleaning, estimates its sales in 
this field at about $1 million. The 
largest portion (about 20%) of all 
its technical service laboratory work 
is for chemical and petroleum equip- 
ment cleaning. “We get three or four 
problems a week now; 15 years ago, 
we had no business in this area,” 
says Charles Rack, manager of the 
technical service department. 

Easy Beginnings: Chemical clean- 
ing techniques for process equipment 
were developed chiefly in the petro- 
leum industry in the ’20s. “Refinery 
cleaning problems are usually much 
easier to solve than those of chemical 
plants. Refineries don’t make the wide 


variety of complex products,” says 
Rack. 

But there are obvious labor sav- 
ings in cleaning equipment in-place 
with chemicals rather than using me- 
chanical methods, which usually re- 
quire equipment dismantling before 
parts are scraped, rodded out, brushed, 
or sandblasted. Moreover, as chemi- 
cal cleaning techniques have been 
improved and new cleaning products 
developed, chemical plants themselves 
have switched to using chemicals for 
cleaning. 

But some problems still can’t be 
solved chemically. Rack says about 
10% of the soils received at Oakite 
fall into this category. Heat ex- 
changer tubes that are completely 
plugged still must be mechanically 
cleaned. 

The descaling of equipment in 
water service (e.g., boilers and the 
water side of heat exchangers) is most 
common. The largest number of com- 
panies in the chemical cleaning busi- 
ness specialize in boilers. Of the com- 
panies cleaning a broad range of 
equipment, heat exchangers still pro- 
vide the basic demand. Sumco’s ex- 
perience is probably typical—30-50% 
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New books from 


McGRAW-HILL 





REACTION KINETICS FOR 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Just Published: Basic guide for engineers, 
designers, and technical men concerned with 
the evaluation and design of chemical re- 
actors. Practical help on reactor design, 
collecting and correlating data, and speci- 
fying the operating conditions and methods 
of control. Stresses catalytic processes and 
most commonly used industrial reactors: By 


S. M. Walas, C. W. Nofeinger Co. $25 pp., 
$9.50. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
CHEMICAL KINETICS 


Just Published: Gives you a sound working 
knowledge of modern theory in chemical kin 
including up-to-date methods of 
basic models, and accepted language. Intro- 
duces methods of using kinetic concepts in 
such diverse areas as catalysts, enzymes, and 
electrode reactions. Enables you to work ef- 
fectively in any area of the field. By S. W. 
Benson, U. C. L. A. 689 pp., 5&8 illus., 
$13.50. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 


Published: A clear, 
physiochemical 
certain chemical 
internal 
material 
inorganic 


etics, use, 


simple presentation 
principles as applied 
engineering problems. Dis- 
energy, chemical equilibria, 
and energy balances, and 
processes. A wealth of work- 
examples illustrate essential points 
Corcoran and W, Lacey, Cal. Inat. 
185 pp., 41 illus., $6.90. 


OPTICAL ROTATORY 
DISPERSION 


Applications to Organic Chemistry 
Just Published: First book written on this 
important aspect of modern organic chemistry 
Covers advances made since 1955, emphasiz- 
ing applications to organic chemistry and 
certain biochemical fields. Gives special atten 
tion to steroids, terpenes, amino acids, and 
proteins and pentides. By C. Djerassi, Vice 
Pres., Synter, 8.A. (Mexico), and Prof. of 
Chemistry, Stanford U. 293 pp., 129 illus., 


$9.50. 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book 
327 W. 4ist St.. 


cusses 
kinetics, 
basic 


Co., Dept. CW-I-16 
N.Y.C. 36 
checked be 


A In 10 days 


Send me book(s w for 10 


vilege 
Reac. Kinet. for Chem. Engrs., $9.59 
Foundations of Chem. Kinet., $13.5 
& Lacey—tIntro, to Chemical Engrg 


Djera Optical Rotatory Dispersion, $ 


(PRINT 
Name 


A 
Cit 
iomt 
P 


For price and terms outside U. S 
McGraw-Hill Int'l, N.Y.C 
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PRODUCTION 


of its work is heat 
changers. 

The procedures for descaling 
water-service equipment are standard, 
depend on analysis of the water used. 
The problems of cleaning the parts 
of equipment that are in contact with 
the product require more specialized 
study. For example, carbon deposits 
can’t be broken down by chemical 
cleaning. Attempts to dissolve calcium 
sulfate deposits chemically would 
probably result in damage to the 
equipment. And magnetic iron oxide 
(an inorganic polymer of indefinite 
structure that may be the result 
of high process temperatures, says 
Oakite) can’t be dissolved chemically. 

If the soil can’t be dissolved com- 
pletely, the only other means of chem- 
ically dislodging it are by breaking 
the soil’s binder, or dislodging big 
chunks of soil by breaking the bond 
between it and the metal. The chunks 
of undissolved soil then flushed 


cleaning ex- 


are 
out of the equipment. 

The Big Choice: Mechanical 
cleaning is usually performed by the 
plant maintenance staff. But chemical 
cleaning is seldom done without some 
outside help. The choices: obtaining 
assistance for the plant crew from 
companies Oakite, Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp. and The Pene- 
tone Co. (Tenafly, N.J.) in selecting 


such as 


the proper chemicals and procedures 
for cleaning, or hiring contract clean- 
ing firms such as Dow and Sumco to 
perform the entire job. 

Both types of cleaning service com- 
panies heavily stress the advantages 
of their type of service. And chemi- 
cal plants run the gamut—from ex- 
clusively using contract services to 
obtaining assistance only when they 
can’t solve their own problems. 

Contract service companies stress 
their use of personnel specially trained 
in cleaning. Chemical companies agree 
that trained personnel are worth pay- 
ing for. As one chemical company 
points out, some of its equipment has 
been damaged because its own staff 
did not neutralize the system quickly 
enough after cleaning. Another chem- 
ical company likes to let the contract 
cleaner deal with hazardous cleaning 
chemicals—its own personnel are not 
familiar enough with them. 

The contract cleaners point out that 
equipment, as well as the chemicals, is 
highly specialized (e.g., solvent-resist- 
ant pumps and high-volume, high- 


SODIUM 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


POTASSIUM 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


AMMONIUM 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


ZINC 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


MAGNESIUM 
SILICO FLUORIDE 


Inquiries solicited from all over 
the world. 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER CO. 
103 Park Avenue, New York 17 
MUrray Hill 5-4214 














FOREIGN SALES 
ASSISTANT 


Young promotable man needed to 
grow with our expanding interna- 
tional trade. Will 
Sales Manager in all administra- 
tive facets of this area and will 
be further developed in direct sel- 
ling functions. 


assist Foreign 


3asically, the should 
have a degree including formal 
education in organic chemistry 
and 1-5 years experience in chem- 
icals and the chemical processing 
industry. Ideally, he could have 
some foreign trade experience, but 
a strong desire to enter this field 
and a demonstrated ability to learn 
quickly and comprehensively will 
be considered as substitutes. 


applicant 


We invite you to investigate what 
we feel is an unusual opening by 
writing full details and comments 
to: 


John W. Church 
Personnel Manager 
ARMOUR INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
110 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Wrap Her Up With Silicones 


oo 


Result: when a cosmetic contains Dow 
Corning Silicones, it has a more pleasing 
effect, protects and lasts better in use. 
When you sell pleasing softness and lasting 
protection, the sale’s pretty well wrapped 
up. And when you wrap your customers 
in this lasting protection, you’ve made 
lasting friends . . . repeat sales are a cinch. 


Why not investigate these unusually 
effective ingredients? Dow Corning cos- 
metic chemists have developed silicones 
specifically for the cosmetics industry, and 
have amassed a tremendous amount of 
information on the behavior of silicones 
in various formulations. Technical assist- 
ance is yours for the asking. Dept. 3301. 


For Surer Cosmetic Sales, 
Add Dow Corning Silicones 


Whether your product is a hand cream, hair spray. sun-tan oil, baby lotion 
or other preparation. you and your customers stand to profit if you include 
Dow Corning Silicones in your formula. Every day. at every turn, more 
and more women are learning that the word “silicones” on a label means 
better and longer protection. greater softness. 


Why so? Because silicones strongly resist being washed away. they over- 
come the problem common to most cosmetics lack of wash resistance. 
Silicones repel water-borne irritants, too, without interfering in the least 
with the skin’s need to “breathe”. 


Never oily or sticky. Dow Corning silicone fluids. for example. help the 
spreading characteristics of a lotion . . . enable it to be worked into the 
skin more easily .. . provide a softer skin and a fresher. smoother feeling. 


Your nearest Dow Corning office is the 
number one source for information first in 


and technical service on silicones. 
PT iitetelar tr. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Atlanta 3 Michael Miller, 
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PRODUCTION 


pressure equipment), not available at 
many plants. 

And a chemical company reports 
that contract cleaners help prevent 
wide fluctuations in the size of its 
staff. Its own maintenance staff per- 
forms chemical cleaning jobs only 
when they have no other jobs to do. 

Suppliers’ Pitch: On the other hand, 
firms that sell cleaners and supply 
technical service stress that they offer 
a wider variety of cleaners than the 
contract companies. They send an ex- 
perienced service man (sometimes an 
engineer) to the plant. The service 
expert recommends equipment, hook- 
ups, circulating times and tempera- 
tures and pressures for the cleaners. 

The chemical sellers usually guaran- 
tee recommended products, will settle 
by returning the cost of the product 
to the user. Contract cleaners also 
guarantee their service. 

Complementary: While the larger 
contract cleaners make most of their 
own cleaning compounds, some of the 
smaller ones buy theirs. At least to 
this extent, the contract and cleaner- 
selling services are complementary. 

Firms such Oakite and 
Wyandotte operate throughout the 
country, have many sales offices or 
equipment dispatch points but often 
only one technical service laboratory 
(e.g., Dow’s will remain at Dowell’s 
Tulsa headquarters for the time being; 
Oakite’s is in New York; Wyandotte 
has one at Wyandotte, Mich., another 
at Los Nietos, Calif.). 

The smaller companies claim ad- 
vantages for operating in a local in- 
dustrial area. For example, Sumco is 
on the East Coast; McCormick 
Chemical and Inspection Co. is in 
San Leandro, Calif.; Halliburton, in 
Los Angeles, covers California, mainly 
refineries. The Houston area has 
about 10 local firms, including 
Marine Industrial Engineers and 
Chemetics. 

Dow, even with its numerous offices 
throughout the country, is well aware 
of the advantages of local-area identi- 
fication, has moved some local 
offices, consolidated others. Its main 
reason for picking Cleveland for 
headquarters is “because that city is 
near the center of an industrial area 
in which the division’s services are in 
most demand.” And if the trend of 
the last few years is any indication, 
the demand for chemical cleaning will 
continue to grow. 


as Dow, 
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Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum $ 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








REPLIES TO: 
of this publication, 


nearest you, 


ADDRESS BOX NO. Box No. 


Classified Adv. Div, 
Send to office 


NEW YORK 36: P. O. BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan. Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 


POSITION VACANT | 





Sales Supervisor opening for special products 
including paint thinners, diluents, cleaning sol- 
vents, technical white oils, weed killers, trans- 
former oils, etc. Degree in Chemistry preferred, 
plus 5 years sales experience this line. Head- 
juarters Los Angeles. Travel West Coast. Age 30 
to 40, Submit detailed resume including desired 
salary to: Tidewater Oil Company, Employment 
s * Hamam 4201 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, 
Caht, 





egional Chemical Sales Manager for Midwest 
*y xe located in Dallas. Chemical Degree and ex- 
perience essential. Opportunity for advancement. 
Please send résumé to Personnel Director; sDelhi- 
Taylor Oil Corporation; 823 Corrigan Towers; 
Dallas, Texas. 





Chemist: A_ successful plastic extrusion manu- 
facturer in Eastern Massachusetts has opening for 
a degree chemist to assume responsibility of labo- 
ratory on formulation, testing, quality control and 
new product developme ent. Applicant must have in- 
dustrial experience in thermoplastics. All replies 
tr se held in strict confidence. P-2943, Chemical 
eek. 





Commercial Development. We are seeking a 
technically trained individual who has, prefer- 
abley, sales and laboratory experience. Candidate 
should have 5 to 7 years minimum experience in 
chemical sales and/or development, press rably with 
work in the fatty derivatives field. Assignment will 
be in Mpls doing market studies and field surveys. 
Send resume in confidence to: Employment Mana- 
ger, Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, 700 In- 
vestors Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Industrial Publicist-Chemical, Engineering. Writ- 
ing experience preferred. Publicize customers’ use 
f chemical products. Large chemical corp. Good 
sal ary. Excellent future. Some travel, Send photo 
& resume to: P-3448, Chemical Week. 





Assistant Plant Manager. For small ultra 
modern food processing plant in New Orleans 
area. Must be graduate Chemical Engineer with 
minimum of three years production experience. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement in a new 
challenging industry with a well established firm. 
Address replies, stating qualifications and salary 
roqearemients to P.O. Box 26398 New Orleans 
26, La. 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 





Technical Sales Representative: Expanding sales 
pre oo of Vitro Chemical Company ovfers a 
challenge and opportunity in the mid-west for 
outs'anding personal accomplishment to the right 
man. Products incl:de metal salts for the metal 
finishing and chemical industries. Vitro also mar- 
kets rare earth chemicals and thorium compounds 
for a variety of new and intriguing applications. If 
you are interested in becoming a member of a 
new group, with a bright future in the progressive 
Vitro family, please send a resume of your experi- 
ence, education and salary requirements to General 
Sales Manager, Vitro Chemical enemy. 630 
Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 
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POSITION WANTED 





Sales Executive with long highly successful record 
in midwestern area with leading Industrial Chemi- 
cal producer available for sales advisory or active 
brokerage sales coverage of key acccunts—Wide 
top level contacts. If your plans anticipate changes 
or expansion, would welcome confidential inter- 
view. PW-3454, Chemical Week. 





Chemical Engineer-M.S. Thirteen years’ diversified 

experience in process and production control, ass't 

plant manager, process design, plant start-u and 

trouble shcoting in chloroa kali industry. Desire 

responsible position in poset ion or development. 
N-3455, Chemical Week. 


Chemicals Sales—Central States Top notch sales- 
man with excellent following seeks top {que ality fine 
chemical manufacturer. Offers over 20 years of 
‘in depth” experience in manufacturing, develop- 
ment, research and sales in the pharmaceutical 
industry. PW-3419, Chemical Week. 








SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED | 





Want To Sell in The Growing Export Market? 
We are fully equipped to handle accounts on 
an exclusive basis, and invite inquiries from 
principals in the chemical ind stry. We are the 
Import/Export affiliate of Carlisle Chemical 
Works, Inc., Reading, Ohio, and_ its division, Ad 
vance Solvents & Chemicals, New Brunswick, 
N.J. Our present. princi. als include: Cadet Chemi- 
cal Corp., Harry f Campbell Sons’ Corp., Cowles 
Chemical Co. (Heavy Chemical Department), John 
R. MacGregor Lead Co. and Titanium-Zirconium 
Co. If you are a manufacturer of raw materials or 
intermediates for the chemical process industries, 
and are looking for active, experienced representa- 
tion in the export market, write to: Advance Inter- 
poten Ltd. 245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, 
. Telephone: Oregon 9-2663. 


More Sales .. . Processing Industries. An estab- 
lished manufacturers representative now serving 
two leading equipment manufacturers wishes to 
add one more line that can be sold to the pro- 
cessing industries. Concentration and_ penetration 
coverage of Metrovolitan NYCity—New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Baltimore area is as- 
sured, If you have a reputable product we can 
increase your sales at low cost. RA-3360, Chemical 
Week. 








Export To Europe/Common European Market 
Reputable Dutch Firm Icoks for Representations 
of Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works: Also in 
teres*ed in industrial Chemicals and in new Chemi- 
cals for the Plastic-Industry. Geod_ references 
available. Please apply to: United Trade Agencies 

AG”, 545-549 Herengracht, Amstercam, 
Holland. 





CONTRACT WORK WANTED 





Custom Grinding-Uitra Fine or Course-Spec‘alty 
or Volume Rlending and Grinding servive on unit 
or contract basis. Complete CO® installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials. A 
Cramer Corp., 10881 S. Central Avenue, Box 682 
Oak Lawn, Tilinois. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 








Our 


Quality private label paint asinsaiiiiaieine: 


formulas or yours. Box 128, Bedford, Ohio. 





FOR SALE 





$3,000,000  Liquidation-Chemi Piant at 
Orange, Texas. Type 316 Stainless Steel Tanks, 
Kettles, Heat Exchangers, cg Stills, Crys- 
tallizers. Centrifugals, Pumps, V Jalves, etc. Won- 
derful Values. Send for list. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phildelphia 22, Pa. 


1960 sq. ft. 7316 SS horiz. heat exchanger, 
(468)—1” tubes ASME 75% WP tubes, 50% WP 
shell. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Vulcan 11’ x 10° x 175° long rotary: kiln, ¥," 
shell, two tires. Perry Equioment orporation, 


1415 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


DBS Plast., Virgin Bulk 35¢. Barium Hydrox. N.F. 

(J. T. Baker Orig.) 15 Leverpaks $.06/Ib. Tri- 
Ee aa Gl col Dicanrvlate 10 drems $.18/Tb. 
Toluol 10,000 gals. $.20/gal. Type “S” Anti-Freeze 
$.39/gal. (in drums). 2 orig. drs. Polyethylene 
Gly. 1000, Monostearate $.20/lb 3 orig. drs. 
Barrett Pyidine 15A $.35/1b. O/S 2000 gls mixed 
Phthalate- Phosphate Plasticizer 20¢ Ib O/S 500 
gls TCP Plasticiver 20¢ Ih. 3 drs-Isoprene- Eniay 
virgin 15¢. Ohio Apex KP23 Plasticizer, orig. drs. 
12¢ Ib. FS-3452, Chemical Week. 


WANTED/FOR SALE 


This Tracer Section can be used whenever you 
are looking for or offering Equixment. Plants 
Supplies, Chemicals, Opportunities, Special Serv- 
ices. The rates are low—just call or write Classi- 
fied Tb Mca Pa Chemical Week. 
Box 12, N. , N. Y. LOngacre 4-3000. 
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BUSINESS BENCHMARKS | 









































WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 

Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDICATORS (1947-49—100) 


All commodities (other than farm and foods) 
Chemicals and allied products 

Industrial chemicals 

Paint and paint materials 

Drugs, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 

Fats and oils (inedible) 

Fertilizer and materials 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 








’recedu 
716.0 
110.9 
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GULF...AND THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF PETROCHEMICALS 


IN AGRICULTURE ... . Petrochemicals give agriculture the fertilizers 
that make the pastures lush and green . . . the wheat full and gold. From petro- 
chemicals come the insecticides that guard the crops. Petrochemicals provide com- 
ponents for rubber and finished fuels, oils and greases — to power the ponderous 
machines that till the rich land. From polyethylene comes irrigation pipe and 
mulch, machinery covers and silo caps, moisture barriers and pond liners. Fresh 
paint keeps the silo red and new. Wood preservatives double the life of barns 
and fences. Synthetic fibers decorate the home. 

“verywhere you look on today’s farm, you see petrochemicals in action. Without 
them, modern farming would be set back 50 years. But the petrochemical industry 
is young yet. What will it do for farming in the next 50 years? Triple production? 
Double the growing seasons? Take the work out of farming? If chemistry is your 
field, these are your challenges and the results will be your accomplishments. Gulf 
would like to help you meet these challenges and share in your achievement by 
providing dependable petrochemicals in the quality and quantity you require. Let 
us tell you how we can serve you. Write or phone: Petrochemicals Department 
Sales Office, Gulf Oil Corporation, 360 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Quality Petrochemicals to Begin With 
Benzene « Ethylene « Isoocty! Alcohol « Propylene « 
Propylene Trimer and Tetramer « Sulfur * Toluene 











SULFURIC ACID 
Standard: 60° and 66° Baumé, 
99% HeSO,4 
Diamond: 66° Baumé 
Reagent, ACS 


NITRIC ACID 


Diamond: 36°, 38°, 40°, and 42° Baumé 
Strong Nitric Acid, 95% and 
fuming grades 
Photo-Engravers’ Grade 
Reagent, ACS 


: MURIATIC (Hydrochloric) ACID 
When it comes to 18°, 20° and 22° Baumé, Standard, 
Diamond, Crystal and Reagent Grades 


HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
Anhydrous, Aqueous 70%, and Reagent 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 
Wet Process, 65% and 75%, Com’! and 
Fertilizer Grades 
Food Grade, 75% 
N.F., 85% 


MIXED ACID 


Varying proportions of Nitric and Sulfuric Acids 
to meet customers’ requirements 





Come to 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 


For 60 years, General Chemical has been the nation’s primary producer of heavy acids. General has its own 
basic raw material sources. Its production facilities include 21* sulfuric plants, 4* hydrofluoric plants, 
3 nitric and 3 muriatic acid plants. It operates one of the nation’s largest fleets of tank cars, tank trucks 
and acid-carrying barges, and distributes from key points coast-to-coast. General’s production, transpor- 
tation, service and sales facilities are geared to meet your requirements best, both in quality of product 
and dependability of service. Write or phone today for information or service. 


llied 


Basic to America’s Progress GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
h emicad | 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


*In Canada: Allied Chemical Canada, Limited 























